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“EAGLE-THISTLE” BRAND 
CASTNER ELECTROLYTIC PROCESS 


LIOUID CHLORINI 


Pure, anhydrous, for use with any control 
apparatus, specially prepared for Water 
= Works’ use in improved and convenient 
= cylinders, 105 and 150 Ibs. net. 


We can make prompt and regular ship- 
ments and shall be pleased to quote for 
spot and contract deliveries. 
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Our Cray Cylinders are devoted exclusively to 
Water Works Service, insist upon the CRAY. 


CHLORIDE OF LIME 
| : In 225, 300, 450 and 750-Ib. drums. Strong- _ 





est, quickest-settling, most uniform and 
reliable. 35 to 37°, available chlorine. 





SODA _ ASH 


: S In barrels or bags. Our 58% light ash is 
| uniform in strength and purity and has no 
equal as a water softener. 
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If you have a problem to solve advise us and get the 
advantage of the services of our Technical Department. 
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The Alarming Crisis in American Edu- 
cation and How Some Cities Are 
Meeting It 


By M. G. Neale 


Associate in Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


W J ANTED, by public school officials 
in the United States, $200,000,000 
with which to increase teachers’ 

salaries for the school year 1920-21, and 

$2,500,000,000 with which to provide the 
sort of school buildings which the boys and 
girls of this country need to-day. 


The Teacher Crisis 


The conditions back of these two wants 
constitute what is frequently spoken of as 
the crisis of emergency in American educa- 
tion. There is certainly something in the 
nature of a crisis in the teacher situation, 
because it is obvious that good schools are 
impossible without good teachers, and good 
teachers are simply not to be had at the 
wages school boards are now able to pay 
The United States is now actually 35,000* 
short of the number of teachers required to 
fill present teaching positions. This 35,000 
shortage exists after about 65,000+ make- 
shift teachers have been employed. 

There is another side of the teacher crisis 
which is scarcely less striking than the 
present actual shortage of teachers and 
the number of incompetents now employed 


*From Detroit Research Bulletin No. 1, 19 
published by the Detroit Board of Education 

* From reports collected in September and October 
1919, by the Secretary of the National Ed 
Association. 
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Young men and women have stopped going 
to normal schools and teachers’ colleges 
to prepare themselves for teaching. Chart 


No. 1 shows that there will be, in round 
numbers, 50 per cent fewer graduates from 
normal schools and teachers’ colleges in the 
United States in 1920 than there were in 
1917 

This is a condition whose bad results will 
be cumulative from year to year, and means 
that unless something is done at once to 
make teaching more attractive as a career 
the boys and girls of the United States 


DECREASE [8 GRADUATES ©OF SORMAL SCHOOLS 


YEAR GRADUATES 
1917 14,921 


PER CENT OF 1917 GRADUATES 





1918 15, 356 





1919 9,514 


1920 7.119 


CHART I, SHOWING A DECREASE OF TEACH 
ERS AT THE SOURCE 


must at no very distant date be ta ight 
untrained teachers 

An examination of the wages paid to 
teachers in the United States shows clearly 


why teachers go into other lines of work 
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and why the number of graduates of 
teacher-training institutions has fallen off 
by half since 1917 

The average salary of al! public school 
teachers in the United States for 1917-18 
was $630.64. In cities of all sizes during the 
school year of 1918-19 the median salary 
paid to elementary school teachers was 
$856, to intermediate or junior high school 
teachers $951, and to senior high school 
teachers $1,22. Chart II* shows how 
teachers’ salaries in the states of Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan and Wisconsin 
compare with the union scale of wages for 
thirteen occupations in hicago and eve 
land. 

This chart shows that the annual pay of 
hod-carriers in this section of the Unite’ 
States is $394 more than the average salat \ 
of public school teachers; that bakers re 
‘eive $363 more per year than teachers 
lacksmiths $890 more, and structural iron 


workers $1,024 above the average salary of 


Fror Teachers’ Salaries and Salar sche 

n the United States, y | S. Evenden in Nat ‘ 
Education \ssociatior Bulletin Commission Series 
Ny 6 
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public school teachers. Chart III, which 
was used in a campaign to secure additional 
pay for teachers in St. Louis, Mo., shows 
graphically the extent to which the pay 
given to teachers is exceeded by that in 
most of the important trades, and also how 
the per cent of increase in the cost of liv- 
ing in St. Louis surpasses the increase in 
the salaries paid to teachers. 

ln a recent campaign for increased pay 
for teachers in Worcester, Mass., the fol- 
lowing table was published to show how the 
salary increases of the teachers compare 
with those of public officers in that city. 


SCHOOL AND OTHER SALARIES IN 
WORCESTER, MASS 


Increased 


Position 1903 1919 PerCent 

Mavor $2,500 $5,000 100 
Chief of Police 2,000 4,000 100 
Chief f Fire Dept 2,000 4,000 100 
Deputy Chief of Police 1,500 3,000 100 
Deputy Chief of Fire Dept 1,300 3,000 130 
Police Lieutenant 1,150 2,300 106 
Police Sergeant 1,100 2,100 90 
Captain Fire Dept 1,100 2,300 110 
Lieutenant ire Dept 1,050 2,100 100 
Superintendent of Schools 4,000 5,000 25 
High School Principal 3,000 8,750 25 
High School Teacher (high 

est paid)..... : 2,300 2,650 15 
Grammar School Principal 

(highest paid) bate 2,100 2,800 33 


SALARY IN HUNDREDS OF DOLLARS 


Machinists 


Lathers 








Bricklayers 

Inside wiremen 

Workers, structural iron 
Blacksmiths 

Machine tenders (printing) 


Compositors (English) 









Some Communities Are 
Acting 

In spite of the legal dif- 
ficulties in the way of 
providing money to give 
teachers additional pay, 
many cities and some 
statés have taken steps to 
remedy conditions. As 
this is being written, it 
is announced that the 
New York State Legisla 
ture has provided for an 
increase of from $300 to 
$600 per year in the pay 
of every teacher in the 


. = Br 






Glaziers 

Sapitenseeoe 
Plumbers 

SGee SSR ae 
Carpenders 

Lo | 
Hodcarriers 

RERee ena ee 
Bakers 


High School Teachers 


Intermediate Teachers 


Elementary Teachers 


CHART II, A COMPARISON OF SALARIES OF SCHOOL 
TEACHERS AND MECHANICS 









































state. Chicago, Ill., and 
Omaha, Nebr., report flat 
increases of $400, An- 
sonia, Conn., and Mont- 
clair, N. J., of $500, New- 
ton, Mass., of $600 to 
$1,000, and Houston, Tex.. 
of $700. New Bedford, 
Mass., adopted a new sal- 
ary schedule on Novem- 
ber I, 1919, which carried 
with it an increase of 25 
per cent over salaries in 
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1919; New Orleans, La., 


has decided on increases grpxse car compoct- 


of from 30 per cent to 40 ORS 45d wTORMES wae 
per cent, Hamilton, Ohio, 
of 33 per cent, and St. == mame bad 
Paul, Minn., of 50 per 
cent. In Oakland, Calif., °° 5°" 70% 
East Orange, N. J., Chi- 
cago, Ill, and St. Louis, 80D CARRIERS 67% 
Mo., the minimum salary 
to be paid to teachers has Promers 60% 


been put at $1,200. Jersey 
City, N. J., has established 
a $1,400 minimum, and the 
Detroit, Mich., Board of 
Education proposes a 


$1,500 minimum for the 


ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


. BLACKSMITHS 46% 
school year 1920-21, with 
a general increase’ in 
teachers’ wages which will apeeaves = 
make the 1920-21 pay of 
Detroit teachers 92 per PA™#T™RS ees 
cent above that of 1914. 
A study of the situa- °RPS#TES sof 
tion, however, shows that 
increases such as those SSACHERS 37% 
mentioned are excep- 
tional. Reports from state cost oF LIvine 120% 


superintendents of public CHART III, SHOWING HOW TEACHERS HAVE BEEN HOLDING 


instruction show that the 
salary increases for teachers the coun- 
try over have amounted to less than 30 
per cent since 1914. During this six-year 
period the cost of living has increased, at 
the very least, by 80 per cent. Teachers who 
have energy, intelligence and self-respect 
could hardly be expected to lead the sort 
of slouchy existence wh'ch confronts them 
when they attempt to face an 8o per cent 
rise in the cost of living with a 30 per cent 
salary raise. It is no cause for wonder 
that young men and women are not prepar- 
ing themselves for a kind of work which, 
at the present time, does not hold out the 
promise of a decent livelihood 

To put the pay of the teachers employed 
for the coming school year on a 1914 basis 
with respect to the purchas'ng power of 
their salaries would require, at the very 
least, $200,000,000 over the salary expendi- 
tures of 1919-1920. That this is a conserva- 
tive estimate is shown by the fact that 
the New York State Legislature has passed 
a bill which provides an addition of $24,- 
000,000 to the 1919-20 expenditures for 
teachers’ salaries. NewYork State employs 


THOREASE OF SALARIES, WAGES ABD COST OF LIVING IB 
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ST. LOUIS SINCE 3912 


bah 


AN UNTENABLE POSITION 


about 9 per cent of the public school teach- 
ers of the United States. If the other 91 
per cent should receive the same increase 
for the year 1920-21 as that now adopted by 
the New York Legislature, more than $250,- 
000,000 above the amount pa‘d for teachers’ 
salaries in the United States during 1919- 
20 would be required. The necessity for 
raising $200,000,000, or more, in order to 
increase the salaries of teachers may be 
called a crisis because it is a_ situation 
which must be met at once. Certainly no 
reasonable person supposes that good 
teachers can be secured by any other means, 


We Stopped Building Schoolhouses 
During the War. Now 
We need almost two-and-a-half billion 
dollars to provide the kind of schoolhouses 
which the proper educat‘on of American 


boys and girls seems to demand. Is there 
any basis in fact for making such a state- 
ment? Glance for a moment at the table 
on page 451. The fourteen cities listed 
there have recently voted a_ total of 
$38,084,000, or $22 per inhabitant, for school 
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huilding purposes. Schooi building condi- 
tions in these cities are probably not worse 
than in the United States as a whole. If 
the rural sections are included, they are 
certainly better. A proportional expendi- 
ture for school buildings for the entire 
country would mean an immediate invest 
ment of about $2,500,000,000 in the con 
struction of school buildings. 

The reason for the urgency of the school- 
building problem in every section of the 
country is two-fold. In the first place, 
building programs have been virtually held 
up for two years by the war. The scarcity 
of labor, the need of material for war pur- 
poses, and the patriotic desire to eliminate 
all possible activities except those which 
definitely contributed to winning the war, 
caused the general abandonment of build- 
ing programs initiated immediately _ be- 
fore the United States entered the 
war, and prevented new ones from 
being undertaken until the war ended. On 
this account many communities have out- 
grown their school plants, and overcrowd- 
ing, half-day sessions and the forced use 
of portable and temporary school buildings 
have become evils which cry out for remedy. 

In addition to that, a movement which 
started before the war to establish junior 
high schools for pupils of the seventh, 
eighth and ninth grades has returned with 
increased vitality. A large element of the 
American people have become convmced 
that the school work during the transition 
years from elementary school to high 
school must be better adapted to pupils’ 
interests and needs. The large number of 
boys and girls who quit school during the 
seventh, eighth and ninth grades has given 
convincing evidence that a more vital and 
useful form of instruction is needed for 
those years. The conviction growing out 
of these facts has created a demand for a 
new type of high school building—the jun- 
ior high or intermediate school. There are 
at the present time over 750 schools of this 
type in the United States, and in the 14 
cities which have recently voted a total of 
$38,000,000 for building purposes over 40 
per cent of the projected new structures 
are to house junior or intermediate high 
schools. In the plans which are being con- 
sidered for these buildings, there are pro- 
visions for gymnasiums with shower-baths 
and lockers for every boy and girl ; domestic 
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science and art accommodations, includ'ng 
a model housekeeping suite; shops for 
teaching electrical wiring, wood-working 
and carpentry, printing, show-card writ- 
ing, dressmaking, plumbing, and mechanical 
drawing. There are dental clinics, nurses’ 
rooms and auditoriums fully equipped for 
school and community purposes. 

3ut junior high schools represent only 
one element of the $38,000,000 expenditure 
for school building purposes in these cities. 
Sacramento, Calif., is planning the erection 
of a new Polytechnic High School as well 
as fourteen grade-school buildings. Win- 
ston-Salem, N. C., is having plans drawn for 
a high school and two elementary school 
buildings. Omaha, Nebr., in addition to 
providing for five junior high schools, has 
included in its building program a million- 
dollar high school, $700,000 for the com- 
pletion of a commercial technical high 
school, and $900,000 for elementary school 
buildings. 


Why Oakland, Calif., Wanted New 
Buildings 

As an example of the educational prob- 
lems connected with the demand for new 
school buildings, two statements from city 
school superintendents made during recent 
campaigns for more money for building 
purposes are submitted. The first is from 
Superintendent Fred M. Hunter, of Oak- 
land, Calif.: 


OBJECTIVES OF THE OAKLAND SCMOOLS 


Fight thousand Oakland boys and girls of high 
school age (two-thirds of the total number) are not 
in school and not being trained for citizenship by 
means provided for that purpose by the state—the 
public schools. Almost eight hundred Oakland boys 
and girls leave school each year between Grades VI 
and VIII unprepared for the service of their com 
munity and their country, and unequipped to be 
happy, useful, and contributive members of society. 

Thirteen thousand Oakland school children (51 per 
cent of the total number in day high and elementary 
schools) are over age; that is, too old for the schoo! 
grade in which they are working, because schoo! 
methods and organizations have been inflexible and 
inadaptable. It costs more money to adapt schoo! 
instruction and organization to child and community 
needs. False economy has been sacrificing boys and 
girls to keep the school tax rate low. Such a policy 
is wasteful because over-ageness costs the city of 
Oakland, at a conservative estimate, $150,000 each 
year. 

Funds raised from taxation effectively spent for 
public education are the only universal democratizing 
agency in any city or community. This agency offers 
to the poor man’s son the opportunity in life which 
the rich man himself can buy for his son. Taxes for 
school purposes, if well spent, are the chief life re 
sources of the masses of the people. The hue and 
cry against liberal tax levies for democratic education 
is the propaganda of social caste. 

Sixty per cent of Oakland’s population is foreign 
born, or children of the first generation of foreign 
parentage. Sixteen schools in Oakland have a pet 
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centage of foreign children ranging from 50 ¢t 7 
per cent. These water-front schools are the most 
poorly equipped for industrial training, for commu 
nity center work and for Americanization of all the 
schools in Oakland. As yet Oakland has no well 
developed organization within the schools for Amer 
icanization purposes. Alameda County has over 7,00 
illiterates and a rapidly increasing foreign population 


The Case for New Bui.dings in 
Lincoln, Nebr 


The second is from Superintendent Jesse 
H. Newlon, of Lincoln, Nebr.: 


FIVE ARGUMENTS FOR THE BOND ISSUE 

1. The rapid increase in the enrollment in the 
Lincoln schools during the past fifteen years has 
overcrowded the elementary school buildings and 
made necessary the use of 22 basement rooms and 35 
cottage rooms (April 24, 1919), not one of which 
is a suitable place in which to hold school. These 
rooms endanger the health of the children and make 
good school work next to impossible. The children 
must be provided with hygienic schoolrooms From 
the standpoint of health alone, the need of new 
buildings could scarcely be more imperative. 

2. The enrollment at Lincoln High School has in 
creased 500 in the past five years. The present build 


ing will not accommodate the school for more than 


CITIES WHERE SUCCESSFUL CAMPAIGNS 
BUILDINGS HAVE BEEN 


Amount Voted 
for Building | 
Purposes 


St. Paul, Minn... $3,000,000 
Sacramento, Cali 3,064,000 
Johnstown, Pa.... ‘ : 2,000,000 
Buffalo, N. ‘ ° ‘ 8,125,000 
Omaha, Nebr.......... : 5,000,000 
Winston-Salem, N. C 800,000 
Lincoln, Nebr........ - 2,000,000 
Berkeley, Calif...... 2,300,000 
Oklahoma City, Okla ; 1,820,000 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 1,500,000 
a ee : . 1,000,000 
Salt Lake City, Utah 2,100,000 
ae eee : 400,000 
Oakland, Calif....... 4,975,000 

Total $38,084,000 


fiom Financial Statistics of Cities, 1918, Bureau of 


two or three years longer. Relief must be provided 

3. In the five months since the close of the war, 
the total enrollment of the schools has increased over 
500. This is equivalent to 12 rooms of 40 pupils to 
the room or, in other words, a 12-room school, such 
as the Everett School, which enrolls slightly more 
than 500 pupils. If this rate of increase in the 
school enrollment continues, the city faces a momen 
tous problem. 

4. The Lincoln School buildings are overcrowded: 
half the elementary schools are unsanitary, and none 
is suited to the needs of a junior high school or 
ganization. We are unable, therefore, to offer in the 
7th, 8th and 9th years a course of study embodying 
the best practice of the best school systems. Like 
wise, thru lack of shops at the Lincoln High School, 
it is impossible to offer in the institution the indus- 
trial arts courses that are offered in the best high 
schools thruout the country. 

5. When completed, this building program will 
provide both the necessary additional sanitary rooms 
and the types of buildings required by the course of 
study of a modern system of schools 


The table shows that the cities which 
voted $38,084,000 for school buildings were 
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not free from debt. These cities owed 
from $1,506,580 to $41,444,403 for all city 
purposes at the close of the year 1918, 
of which from $170,000 to $8,000,000 was 
for school buildings already erected 

How does it happen that the people voted, 
for the purpose of increasing teachers’ sal- 
aries, $1,100,000 in St. Louis, Mo., $500,000 
in Portland, Ore., and $250,000 in Hous- 
ton, Tex.? Was it by mere chance that 
Denver, Colo., Mansfield, Ohio, Pontiac, 
Mich., Durham, N. C., and Bucyrus, Ohio, 
recently voted a total of $5,300,000 for 
school building purposes? What was done 
to get the cities listed in the table to vote 
over $38,000,000 to build schoolhouses? 


Campaigns of Public Information 
\n investigation of the means used to get 


FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR SCHOO! 
RECENTLY CARRIED ON 





Funded, Floating | Portion f 1918 
and Special As- Funded Floating 
Estimated sessment Debts and Special As 
Population* for City at Close sessment Debt In 
in 1918 of Fiscal Year | curred ‘or School 
1918* Building* 
252,465 $16,750,94 $1,940 
68,984 », 252,940 1, 
70,473 1,506,000 :76,000 
479,392 3 8,004,419 
77,777 921'00 
33,509 170,000 
46,828 422,800 
61,814 993,250 
99,910 1,815,748 
36,214 386,000 
33,474 1,142,080 
121,623 1,714,000 
41,997 136,00 
210,305 196,434 
1,734,765 $126,256,439 $24,520,731 
Census, Washington, 1). ¢ 


people to vote money to increase the pay 
of teachers and build new schoolhouses in 
the cities referred to shows that a more 
or less uniform method was used in pre- 
senting the case to the people This pro- 
cedure might be summed up in the follow- 
ing: 

TEN RULES FOR CONDUCTING A CAMPAIG 

FOR ADDITIONAL SCHOOL FUNDS 

1. Lay a careful basis for the campaign by 
preliminary publicity through newspaper articles 
and school bulletins. 

2. Have a careful, accurate and complete 
survey made of that part of the school system 
for which the appropriation is desired 

3. Give the findings of the survey the widest 
publicity thru newspaper articles and special 
pamphlet publications written in popular style. 
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4. Have a definite organization for making 
the public fully acquainted with all the facts 
as to why the money is needed. 

5. Secure the cooperation of the civic and 
commercial organizations in the city. 

6. Use the school children. They are ex- 
cellent campaigners. 

7. Use the newspapers to keep the people 
advised about the progress of the campaign. 

8. Utilize modern advertising methods in 
presenting the case to the people. 

9. Make the last days of the campaign in- 
tensive. 

10. Have a definite plan for getting out 
the vote on election day. 


How Oaklind, Calif., Did It 
Oakland, Calif., where $4,975,000 was 
voted on October 21, 1919, for the erection 
of school buildings, affords an excellent ex- 
ample of the sort of publicity which reaches 
the voters. Briefly summarized, here is 
what Oakland did: 


1. An “Advisory Bond Committee” repre 
senting commercial, civic and improvement 
clubs was appointed three years ago. This 
committee made a thorough study of the needs 
of the city and assisted in the formation of a 
publicity program. 

2. Careful surveys were made showing the 
existing conditions and educational needs of 
the city. 

3. A final campaign was launched on 


Inadequate Salaries Force 
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August 25, 1919, just eight weeks before the 
date set for the election. 

4. Letters were sent to all clubs and or- 
ganizations in the city asking their support. 

5. The advertising club sent precinct work- 
ers into the most doubtful districts. 

6. A group of four-minute speakers was 
organized and a special schedule arranged. 

7. The newspapers were actively enlisted 
in the campaign. About $1,500 was spent for 
newspaper display advertising. 

8. Posters were placed in the windows of 
down-town and local neighborhood stores, and 
immense signs were placed upon all the 
schools. 

9g. An expert publicity man was employed 
to work under the direction of the city Super- 
intendent of Schools. His duty was to handle 
the newspaper publicity, newspaper advertis- 
ing, and moving pictures, and to be present 
at the conference of leaders held each morning 
in the Superintendent’s office. 

10. About $500 was invested in short 
sketches to be used in the movies during the 
two weeks immediately preceding the election. 

11. A school paper was published covering 
the issues in the bond campaign and distributed 
to parents by the school children. 

12. The school children did most effective 
work by means of letters and personal ap- 
peals to parents and by participating in parades 
conducted in each school district of the city. 
On the day before the election a monster 
down-town parade was held in which 17,000 
children participated. 


Scientific Men Out of the 


Public Service 


Dr. Van H. Manning, Director of the 
Bureau of Mines, Department of the In- 
terior, has tendered his resignation, effective 
June 1, to President Wilson. Dr. Manning 
is leaving the Government service to accept 
the position as Director of Research with 
the recently organized American Petroleum 
Institute. 

In his letter to the President, Dr, Man- 
ning says: “I hereby tender you my resigna- 
tion, to take effect June 1, 1920, as director 
of the Bureau of Mines. 

“In leaving the Government service there 
comes to me, as it has over and over again, 
the thought that although this Government 
spends each year many millions of dollars 
in useful scientific work for the benefit of 
the whole people, the monetary recognition 
of its scientific and technical servants is not 
sufficient to enable them to continue in the 
service for the people. This has been es- 


pecially true within the last few years, when 
it has been impossible for many men to re- 
main in the Government service. 

“With the marvelous expansion of in- 
dustry in this country and the growing 
necessity of science to industry, the scien- 
tific bureaus have been utterly unable to 
hold their assistants against the competition 
of industry, which is taking their highly 
trained men at salaries the Government 
does not pay or even approach. 

“I feel very deeply that there ought to be 
more adequate compensation for the scien- 
tific and technical men in the Government 
service so that none of them may be com- 
pelled to accept positions on the outside. 
Many of these scientific men are of fine type 
for Government work; care little for the 
commercial field; take an intense profes- 
sional interest in their tasks and are of in- 
estimable value to the Government.” 
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Chambers of Commerce Cooperate with 
Boards of Education in Meeting 
the Educational Crisis 


HAMBERS of commerce in the cities 
of the United States with a popula- 
tion of 8,000 and more have been 

asked to codperate with city superinten- 
dents of schools and school boards in 
analyzing the present school situation and 
determining the facts on which to base 
school plans for the future. The chambers 
of commerce have been asked to take the 
leadership in organizing community forces 
in support of the schools, and through local 
campaigns of publicity to acquaint the citi- 
zen taxpayer with public school service and 
its needs and to secure an intelligent and 
adequate support for a program of improve- 
ments. 

The decision to undertake this inquiry 
grew out of a conference of secretaries of 
chambers of commerce and superintendents 
of schools which was held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, on February 24 at the invitation of 
the American City Bureau, of New York, 
to initiate and carry through a plan to help 
meet the crisis confronting the public 
schools of this country. It was the opinion 
of all those present at this meeting, par- 
ticularly of the superintendents of schools, 
that the codperation of civic and commer- 
cial organizations with the city school offi- 
cials was of vital importance in bringing 
together all classes of the community in 
support of a program of improvements 
planned to overcome the conditions which 
now menace the public schools. 

At this meeting the National Committee 
for Chamber of Commerce Codperation 
with the Public Schools was organized. 
George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, was elected Chairman; 
Herbert S. Weet, Rochester, N. Y., Vice- 
Chairman, representing school superinten- 
dents; H. A. Davidson, Erie, Pa., Vice- 
Chairman, representing secretaries of 
chamber of commerce; Fred A. Richardson, 
Secretary American City Bureau, Secre- 
tary of the Committee. The Executive Com- 
mittee comprises the officers above named 
and, Henry Snyder, Superintendent of 
Schools, Jersey City, N. J.; R. G. Jones 


Superintendent-elect of Schools, Cleveland, 
Ohio; a>. Bee Beveridge, Superintendent of 
Schcols, Omaha, Nebr.; Raymond B. Gibbs, 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Kansas 
City, Kans.; S. B. Price, Secretary, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Bridgeport, Conn.; and 
E. L. MecColgin, Secretary, Chamber of 
Commerce, Dayton, Ohio. The following 
secretaries of chambers of commerce and 
superintendents of schools were also elected 
members of this committee: 


SECRETARIES, CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE 
H. E. Patterson, Fresno, Calif 
Chas. E. Robertson, Atlanta, Ga 
Ernest H. Krueger, Springfield, 11! 
J. B. Reynolds, Indianapolis, Ind 
R. H. Faxon, Des Moines, lowa 
Chas. E. Westervelt, Auburn, Me 
\. S. Goldsboro, Baltimore, Md 
Simms Jamieson, Hagerstown, M 
Waiter O. Lochner, Attleboro, Mass 
C. D. Jackson, Springfield, Mass 
Lee H. Bierce, Grand Rapids, Mix 
J. C. Beukema, Manistee, Mix 
Wm. A. Searle, Camden, N. J 
M. D. Griffith, Elizabeth, N. ] 
John J. Fitzgerald, Paterson, N. J 
Roy S. Smith, Albany, N. Y 
Mayo Fesler, Brooklyn, N. \ 
James T. Badgley, Dunkirk, N. \ 
Ed. D. Bevitt, Lockport, N. \ 
Howard Strong, Rochester, N. \ 
J. T. Daniels, Columbus, Ohix 
F. F. Eubank, Sandusky, Ohi 
Chas. E. Hall, Oklahoma City, Okla 
W. D. B. Dodson, Portland, Ore 
Earl S. Weber, Bradford, Pa 
Hal F. Wiltse, Chattanooga, Ten: 
W. A. Cox, Norfolk, Va 
James A. Ford, Spokane, Wasl 
Don E. Mowry, Madison, Wis 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF CITY SCHOOLS 
H. B. Wilson, Berkely, Calif 
Fred M. Hunter, Oakland, Calif 
Carlos M Cole, Denver, Colo 
S. J. Slawson, Bridgeport, Conn 
Stanley H. Holmes, New Britain, ( 
C. B. Gibson, Savannah, Ga 
J. H. Bentley, Richmond, Ind 
Frank L. Smart, Davenport, 
J. W. Gowans, Winfield, Kans 
J. M. Gwinn, New Orleans, La 
Frank V. Thompson, Boston, Mass 
H. L. Belisle, Fall River, Mass 
F. E. Cody, Detroit, Mich 
Panl Stetson, Muskegon, Mict 
C. L. Jenner, Pontiac, Mich 
P. P. Calloway, Moberley, Mc 
John W., Withers, St. Louis, M 
1. H. Newlon, Lincoln, Nebr 
Z. E. Scott, Trenton, N 
Tames R. McGaughy, Belle Cent: 
R. J. Condon, Cincinnati, Ohio 
E. B. Oberholtzer, Tulsa, Okla 
I. B. Bush, Erie, Pa 
Wm. M. Davidson, Pittsburgh, Pa 
S. E. Weber, Scranton, Pa 
Isaac O. Winslow, Providence, R. | 
C. S. Meek, San Antonio, Texas 
\. H. Hill, Richmond, Va 
F. B. Cooper, Seattle, Wast 
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At this conference it was decided that 
effective aid by the chambers of commerce 
could be brought about only on the basis 
of a careful inquiry which would enable 
each organization to know how its local 
situation compared with that of other cities 
throughout the nation, and the Executive 
Committee has planned five separate in- 
quiries to cover the following subjects: 


Inquiry Number One: 
How much training do your teachers have? 
How well do you pay your school employes? 
What special inducements do you offer the 
teachers in your schools? 
Inquiry Number Two: 
How well do you house your school children ? 
Inquiry Number Three: 
What is your educational program ? 
Inquiry Number Four: 
How adequately do you safeguard the chil 
dren’s health? 
Inquiry Number Five: 
How much does education cost your city? 
How will the rising costs be met? 


The first inquiry is already under way, 
and when completed will furnish answers 
to the following questions: 


1. What are the salaries now paid to women 
teachers in elementary, junior high, senior 
high, normal schools and junior colleges in 
American cities? 

2. What are the salaries for men teachers 
in the same types of schools? 

3. What is the actual training of American 
city teachers in each of these classes of 
schools? 

4. How much experience have these teach- 
ers had? 

5. What are the present salaries of super- 
intendents of schools, assistant superinten- 
dents, attendance officers, research men, nor- 
mal school and junior college principals? 

6. What are the salaries of all other school 
employes according to classes, such as medical 
inspectors, dentists, supervisors, elementary 
and high school principals, clerks, janitors, 
librarians and school nurses? 

7. How much have men and women teach- 
ers’ salaries been increased in each of the dif- 
ferent types of schools since 1914? 

How do the salaries of men teachers 
compare with those of women in each of the 
different types of schools? 

9. What per cent of increase has been de- 
termined on in teachers’ salary schedules for 
the coming school year? 

10. Are teachers actually leaving the pro- 
fession in as large numbers as is commonly 
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reported ? 
work? 

11. Are increases in teachers’ salaries keep- 
ing pace with increases in the cost of living 
since I9h4? 

12. Is it true that in American cities gen- 
erally there is no such thing as tenure for 
teachers, and that by the very nature of the 
terms of their employment, teachers are led 
to look on their positions as of uncertain dura- 
tion? 

13. Have cities generally provided teacher 
retirement systems so that the teachers may 
look forward to some provision for old age? 

14. Are cities where teachers’ pension or 
retirement plans are in force able to employ 
better qualified teachers for less money than 
cities which do not have such plans? 


Are they going into other kinds of 


Every community will be interested to 
know these facts about its own school sys- 
tem and to find out what other cities are 
doing. When the results of all the city 
inquiries are forwarded to the Secretary of 
the Executive Committee on forms which 
it devised and which have been printed and 
distributed by the American City Bureau, 
the information will be transferred to 
cards, tabulated and classified, so that com- 
parative tables, mediums and averages for 
all the codperating cities will be quickly 
made available. This first inquiry will not 
only enable each community to know the 
teachers’ situation in its schools, but will 
furnish it with a nation-wide basis for judg- 
ing its own practices. Interpretive reports 
on these several inquiries will be published 
one after another as rapidly as they can 
be completed. 

As information from this survey be- 
comes available, special articles will be 
written by able educators in the country and 
given to the chambers of commerce in all 
cities that have participated in this survey, 
for use in local publicity campaigns. To 
each chamber of commerce also the Amer- 
ican City Bureau will furnish suggestions 
for procedure for conducting campaigns in 
support of the schools. 

This program of survey, interpretive re- 
ports and specially prepared articles for a 
campaign of publicity will furnish cities a 
basis never before available for meeting 
the emergency which confronts the public 
school system, arousing public interest and 
directing public opinion. 
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Municipal Meat Inspection 


By Dr. John R. Mohler 


Chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture 


LTHO the federal meat-inspection 

service is w.dely known thruout the 

length and breadth of the land, and 
enjoys the full confidence of the people at 
large for the protection it affords to meat 
consumers, it may not be so well known that 
a considerable proportion of the meat pro- 
duced in the United States is not subject to 
government inspection. The federal autho- 
rity is, in fact, powerless to exercise any 
supervision over meat that is slaughtered, 
prepared, sold, and consumed entirely within 
a single state. According to the latest esti 
mate, the proportions of meat federally in- 
spected and not so inspected are two- 
thirds and one-third, respectively. Ex- 
pressed in pounds of dressed beef, mutton, 
and pork (without lard), the Bureau esti- 
mates the total weight of meat produced 
during 1918 to be slightly over 18 billion 
pounds, and consequently the quantity not 
federally inspected was 6 billion pounds 
Some of the latter underwent a local or 
municipal inspection ranking anywhere 
from efficient to perfunctory, and without 
doubt a large proportion of it had no in- 
spection of any sort. 

This uninspected meat is a direct menace 
to the public health, especially since it is 
handled in slaughter-houses that receive a 
much larger percentage of diseased and sus- 
picious-looking animals than is the case 
in federally inspected establishments. Food 
animals are subject to many diseases and 
conditions that render their flesh unfit for 
human consumption, and fresh meat at best 
is a perishable article. Even in the estab- 
lishments under government supervision 
there is annually condemned and destroyed 
approximately 1 per cent by weight of the 
meat slaughtered, manufactured, etc. Ap- 
plying this percentage to the 6 billion pounds 
of meat above mentioned, we find that at 
this very low estimate 60,000,000 pounds 
should have been condemned. We do not 
know what quantity actually is condemned 
outside the federal service, but there is 
good reason to suspect that in the aggregate 
a vast quantity of unfit meat enters into 
the channels of local trade. It is disquieting 
at least to contemplate how much of this 





dangerous meat is actually consumed by 
the unsuspecting public. 


Need of Local Inspection and Public 
Abattoirs 


Unquestionably the federal supervision of 
meat needs to be supplemented by an effi 
cient local or municipal system if consumers 
are to be adequately protected. In a great 
many cases, however, the local problems 
are somewhat different from those of gov- 
ernment inspection. The latter is conducted 
mostly at the larger establishments and 
packing-houses, whereas the local authori- 
ties must often deal with small, scattered, 
poorly equipped, and very _ insanitary 
slaughter-houses. It is sometimes out of 
the question to require a reconstruction of 
buildings and the installation of more or 
less expensive equipment, which would be 
necessary in order to bring about a proper 
sanitary condition. 

Wherever these small butchering places 
flourish, it is highly desirable to concen- 
trate the slaughtering for each community 
in one place. It is recognized that the pub- 
lic abattoir, whether municipally or pri 
vately owned, affords the most practical 
way in which a community can properly 
protect its citizens against diseased and 
unwholesome meats, because only at such 
central places can the requirements of 
thoroly efficient system of inspection he 
economically carried out. The butchers, 
also, should be able to do their slaughter 
ing more economically. 

Recent Survey of Municipal Meat 
Inspection 

The Bureau of Animal Industry has fromm 
time to time made efforts to stimulate state 
and local inspection of meat for that portion 
of the supply that is beyond the reach of 
the federal system. These efforts, together 
with those of other public-spirited organiza- 
tions, have borne fruit to a limited extent, 
inasmuch as it is known that at certain 
places an adequate supplementary system is 
in force. However, no accurate informa- 
tion as to either the quantity or the quality 
of such inspection as a whole had been 
available. In order, therefore, to obtain 
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Summary, by States, of Reports from Cities Concerning 
Municipal Meat Inspection 














Cities Cities Slaughterho ses Inspectors Engaged Annual - 
State | Report Maintaining ” * Cost of ; 
ing Inspection M , Central ae, Whole Part Average Meat In on 
unicipal | (public) avant Time Time Salary spection 
United States 576 197 15 12 1387 226 185 $1,442 $447,345 i) 
Alabama 7 5 1 7 1 5 $1,533 2,500 7 
Arizona 5 1 9 1 1,620 S10 
Arkansas 5 2 15 2 1,500 1,800 
California 20 9 82 44 5 1,637 81,718 
Colorado . 4 18 8 5 1,343 16,450 
Connecticut 12 2 l 11 3 1,420 8,000 
Delaware 1 1 6 1 1,350 1,350 : 
Dist. of Columbia 1 1 12 2 1,100 ‘2,200 § 
Florida 5 4 6 2 2 i 1,360 2,580 | 
Georgia 10 6 | 2 4 7 8 6 1,600 16,400 4 
Idaho 3 6 ee 
Illinois 37 4 | 34 6 1,350 1,850 
Indiana 28 3 57 4 4 1,050 6,800 
lowa 16 4 20 4 1 1,410 4,320 
Kansas 14 1 31 2 1,500 1,000 
Kentucky 8 3 44 14 2 1,350 16,200 
Louisiana 6 4 l 10 18 3 1,704 19,120 
Maine 7 1 7 1 1,500 1,800 
Maryland 3 1 51 1 3 1,200 2,000 
Massachusetts 51 45 1 84 5 52 1,036 | 2,798 
Michigan 21 6 100 5 5 1,455 11,455 
Minnesota 11 7 l 2 12 6 2 1,293 9,360 5 
Mississippi. 4 1 9 4 1,200 1,200 é 
Missouri 16 3 1 65 5 1 1,440 7,420 : 
Montana 5 3 14 l 2 1,620 1,800 
Nebraska 11 2 l 25 6 1,450 11,200 
Nevada 1 3 
New Hampshire 5 l 9 1 
New Jersey 29 11 | | 38 4 17 1,574 18,947 
New Mexico 1 2 
New York 38 “a 53 il 10 1,400 22,117 
North Carolina 7 4 1 5 2 3 1,500 4,700 
North Dakota 3 1 2 2 1 600 
Ohio 41 9 142 22 16 1,355 47,920 
Oklahoma 3 1 1 1 | . 
Oregon 6 1 9 5 } 1,806 9,480 
Pennsylvania 16 1 181 8 3 ' 1,350 15,640 
Rhode Island 7 3 10 2 1 1,350 3,840 
South Carolina 2 l l 2 | 1 oe 900 
South Dakota 2 2 spel . 
Tennessee 6 3 27 4 | 2 | 1,140 6,550 
Texas 18 9 3 33 11 | 6 1,353 20,720 
Utah 3 2 10 aay 1,485 12,200 
Vermont 4 4 | * on 
Virginia 7 4 1 2 10 2 | 3 | 1,733 6,300 
Washington s 2 l 14 6 | P | 2,040 13,500 
West Virginia 2 1 6 | 1 ‘ 
Wisconsin 20 3 | 79 2 | 9 1,600 11,800 
Wyoming 2 ; | 3 | . 
| 
- 
more complete data on the H 
. . . a 
subject, a questionnaire 2 


was prepared and sent to 
all cities and towns shown ; 
by the census to have a 
population of 5,000 or 
more. 

The main facts brought 
out by the investigation 
are seen in the above 
table. 

Character and Extent of 
Municipal Inspection 
THE BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY'S MODEL MUNICIPAL The questionnaire was 

ABATTOIR FOR A SMALL CITY sent to slightly over 1,400 
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cities, of which 576 re- Wa ; 
sponded. The number ac- 
tually maintaining a sys- 
tem of meat inspection 
was only 197, the remain- 
ing 379 reporting they 
had no inspection. 

The table shows that 
Massachusetts easily leads 
in number of cities main- 
taining inspection, the 
other most prominent 
states in this respect be- 














ing New York, New Jer- 


THIS MODEL ABATTOIR IS DESIGNED TO HANDLE ON CATTLE- 


~ California, Ohio and SLAUGHTER FLOOR, 10 BEEVES, 10 SHEEP, 10 CALVES PER 
sey, La la, 10 ¢ HOUR; ON HOG-KILLING FLOOR, 6 HOGS PER HOUR; ON CATTLE 
Texas. The reports indi- CHILL ROOM, 120 CARCASSES; ON HOG CHILL ROOM, 100 CAR- 


CASSES 
cated, however, that the 


- —— Additional information may be secured from the Bureau of 
federal standard of in- Industry, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


spection is more uni- 

formly maintained in California and New 
York than in the other states mentioned. It 
may be noted, too, that California is far 
ahead in the number of inspectors devoting 
their whole time to meat inspection. 

The leading cities where municipal in- 
spectors devote their whole time to meat 
inspection, as reported on the question- 
naires, are New Orleans, San Francisco 
Louisville, Cleveland, Oakland, Calif., Los 
Angeles, Denver, and Columbus, Ohio. The 
total number of inspectors reported as de- 
voting their whole time to municipal meat 
inspection is 226, and 185 others were en 
gaged part of their time, the latter, of 
course, mostly in the smaller cities where 
the duties include supervision of milk, other 
foods, etc. 

The infrequency of city meat inspection 
may be judged from one angle by compar- 
ing the number of employes with similar 
figures for the federal service, bearing in 
mind, of course, the proportions of two- 
thirds federal to one-third municipal, to 
correspond with the relative quantities of 
total meat handled. According to the latest 
figures the number of federal meat inspec- 
tors, leaving out clerks, laboratory workers, 
and other employes not engaged in actual 
inspection work, is slightly more than 2,300 
These men devote their whole time to the 
work, not to mention a great deal of over- 
time, and the work is so systematized that 
the quantity performed per man is no doubt 
relatively greater than that of a city in- 


Animal 


spector. On the basis mentioned there 
should be about 1,200 whole-time inspectors 
to take care of the one-third meat produc- 
tion that is not federally inspected ; in tact, 
this number should be greatly exceeded be 
‘ause of the sporadic and uncentralized 
character of the work. 


Municipal and Central Abattoirs 
One of the principal objects of the in- 
vestigation was to ascertain how many mu- 
nicipal and central, or public, slaughter- 


houses there were in the country and what 
was the nature of the inspection conducted 
in connection with them The reports 
showed there were in all 27 such abattoirs, 
15 being owned by the various municipali- 
ties, and 12 privately owned and operated 
under city supervision. They were located 
in the following cities 
Munictpal Abattoir er 


Bridgeport, Contr Annistor 
Albany, Ga 


. Atlant Ga 

Macon, Ga : . 
Baton Rouge, La Columbus, ‘ 
St. Cloud, Mint I (,range, | 
Joplin, Mo 

- : Savanna ( 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ ws 
Devil’s Lake, N. Dak Pittshe \lass 
Grand Forks, N. Dak Detroit. Mict 
Laurens, S. ( foorfield. Mir 
ag Tex St. Pa Mis 
aris, ex . : 
Taylor, Tex om, Ne 
Winchester, Va Norfolk, Va 
Yakima, Was! Roanoke. Va 


It may be noted that the abattoirs are 
widely distributed geographically and that 
the state of Georgia leads with a total of 
six; Minnesota, Texas and Virginia each 
have three, with two in North Dakota 
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Competition for the Remodeling of a 
Tenement House Block in New York 


HE Reconstruction Commission and 
"Tite Joint Legislative Committee of 

the State of New York announce a 
competition, the object of which is to make 
habitable the thousands of old, unoccupied 
tenements in the city of New York. It is 
hoped to find a method of improving living 
conditions in these old houses without en- 
tirely destroying the buildings, and to find 
a plan of remodeling that will encourage 
such alterations by the demonstration of its 
economic wisdom, 

The Reconstruction Commission has 
pointed out in its Housing Report that there 
is need of at least 40,000 new apartments in 
New York City at the present time, and 
yet there are thousands of apartments that 
are unoccupied. The latest census of vacant 
apartments, taken last year, shows a total 
of 21,482. A careful investigation made by 
the Reconstruction Commission at that 
time showed that practically none of these 
empty apartments were fit for human habi- 
tation. 

Most of the defects of the old-law tene- 
ments are due to poor planning. Their 
value not only in terms of better living con- 
ditions, but also as a financial investment, 
would be enhanced if they were properly 
planned. It has been proved within the 
last few years that with the use of double 
the area required by the law for court 
space, apartments can be designed on the 
same sized lots so as to give at the same 
rental per room a greater return on the 
investment. 

The investigations of the Housing Com- 
mittee of the New York State Construction 
Commission, which are described in the re- 
port of the Commission to the Governor,* 
proved conclusively that the old-law tene- 
ment houses are a menace to the health and 
general welfare of those who dwell in them 
and of the community as a whole. The 
most obvious defects of these buildings are: 
(1) the lack of sufficient air and light; 
(2) insufficient and foul toilet facilities; 
(3) the prevalence of bad odors; (4) the 
lack of conveniences and comforts, even of 


* This report may be secured from the Reconstruc- 
tion Commission, Hall of Records, New York City 


the requirements of decent living; (5) the 
lack of privacy; (6) insufficient protection 
from fire; (7) the dreary, unwholesome en- 
vironment of the homes. 

For the purpose of finding a way to re- 
plan these old tenements without destroy- 
ing them, a characteristic block on the 
lower East Side—that bounded by Rutgers, 
Madison, Jefferson and Monroe Streets— 
has been chosen. The competitors will be 
supplied with plans at \-inch scale, show- 
ing the actual conditions of all the buildings 
in the block. They will be required to sub- 
mit plans at the same scale, showing the 
alterations they consider necessary. The 
block which forms the subject of the com- 
petition contains tenements of the dumb- 
bell type as well as the earlier type with no 
interior court. In these houses, three- 
quarters of the rooms have no windows 
opening on the outer air. Two hundred 
and seventy of the rooms in the block have 
no light or air excepting that which is bor- 
rowed from néighboring rooms. Living 
conditions in this block are by no means the 
worst in the city. Conditions here are char- 
acteristic of those to be found in hundreds 
of other blocks throughout the city. 

Copies of the program of the competition, 
as well as the drawings showing the exist- 
ing condition of the block which is the 
subject of the competition, can be secured 
from Clarence S. Stein, Secretary of the 
Housing Committee, Reconstruction Com- 
mission, State of New York, Room 302, 
Hall of Records, New York City. 

The competition is open to everyone. 
Two prizes of $1,000 each, four prizes of 
$500 each, and an equal number of prizes of 
$250 each are offered. The prizes were 
contributed by Alfred E. Marling, Vincent 
Astor, and the New York Foundation. 

The jury of the competition, which will 
close on the 15th of June, will be: Allan 
Robinson, Alfred E. Marling, Edgar A. 
Levy, Frank Mann, Tenement House Com- 
missioner, Clarence S. Stein, Senator 
Charles C. Lockwood, Senator John J. 
Dunnigan, Andrew J. Thomas, Burt Fen- 
ner, Robert D. Kohn, Miss Lillian Wald, 
Alexander M. Bing, and D. Everett Waid. 
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Wood-Block Paving in Little Rock, Ark. 


By John B. Woods 


RKANSAS summers as a rule are 

quite warm, with an occasional very 

heavy shower to keep the crops grow 
ing, and the past season was no exception 
In fact, the heat was rather more intens« 
than usual and the showers were far more 
frequent. This was bad for the wood 
block pavements. During the hot days they 
lay under the sun, oozing out their creosote 
and tar, and then when the showers came 
they buckled into hundreds of small hills 
until in certain cases the street cars wer 
unable to pass over the hummocks between 
the rails. The Street Department of Littl 
Rock sent men out and dug up enough blocks 
to allow the cars to pass, and tried also to 
maintain the roadways in condition for 
vehicle traffic. But one night there came a 
particularly severe storm, and the flood 
water coursed down along one of the water- 
front streets, slipped under a stretch of 
buckling block pavement, and carried it 
away bodily. Something like 300,000 blocks 
went sailing down the Arkansas River. So 
the Street Department went to work to re- 
build the badly damaged streets and to re 
pair all others in an entirely new way 


Chere are nearly 11 miles 
paving in the city, the greater portio 
this being 30 feet wide And during the 


course of nine years of experience with 
such material the engineers have reache 


several interesting conclusions about vod 
block. For example In the down-tow1 
section, where traffic is heaviest, the pave 
ment has given almost perfect satisfa 
Chere are two or three streets which have 
een down for eight or nine years and which 


even now are in perfect conditio1 


Donahue, the present Street Commissioner, 
believes that this excellent wear is due to 
the fact that these down-town streets are 
flanked by high buildings. Out in the resi 

dential districts and down by the water-front 
the buildings are lower and farther from 
the curbings, so that in summer the sun has 
free access to the surfaces of the streets 
and causes the blocks to bleed freely More 

over, the shaded areas retain moisture longer 
and thus reduce the variation between wet 
and dry conditions during the warm seasons, 
thereby lessening the expansion and con 
traction of the wood Then there is the 


question of adjoining streets. In the bust 











THE JUNCTION OF A BOULEVARD AND A CAR-LINE STREET IN LITTLE ROCK, SHOWING THE 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE WOOD-BLOCK SURFACING, A TROUBLE WHICH WAS LATER 
SATISFACTORILY REMEDIED 
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ness section all streets not of wood are of 
other hard materials, while out in the resi- 
dential regions there is much gravel road- 
way. And this gravel is brought to the 
block pavements and dumped there by pass- 
ing wheels, working into the joints and 
rendering them subject to water seepage. 
The presence of grit upon the surfaces 
speeds up the wear and tear also, as may be 
readily imagined. 


Foundations 

There does not appear to be much differ- 
ence between old and new foundation con- 
struction so far as durability and satisfac- 
tion are concerned, for nearly all the pave- 
ments were laid upon cement blankets with 
cushions of sand. Of course, the blankets 
were laid to suit the traffic, being 4 or 5 
inches thick according to location. The 
best-wearing streets are laid upon founda- 
tions of the same type as the bad-actors. 
However, in the future the engineers are 
going to introduce the best methods known 
to other southern cities and set their blocks 
in a bed of concrete. On top of the old 
blankets they will put a cushion of sand 
and cement in a 3 to 1 mixture. This they 
will float and then sprinkle with hand 
sprinklers, and set the blocks in it, Then 
they will squeegee with Tarvia A, and as 
soon as the pavement has set they will seal 
with more of the same to render the sur- 
face impervious to sun and moisture, This 
practice has met with a large measure of 
success in Louisville, Ky., where conditions 
are not very different from those in 
Arkansas. 

There is one very important considera- 
tion, however, which in the past has handi- 
capped the engineers of Little Rock, and 
probably has been largely responsible for the 
had behavior of many streets. That is the 
matter of paving labor. Most of the pavers 
employed on street work in the southern 
states are of necessity negroes. They can 
withstand the hot sun and the hard work 
in combination better than white men. But 
the negro laborer is a born grand-stander. 
He is happiest when working under the gaze 
of white people, and the greater his audience 
the less becomes his mental application. 
So it often comes about that while laying 
hlocks the pavers cease to remember the 
rules of the game, and throw blocks into 
place as fast as their muscles can work, 
without making any allowance at all for 
expansion. Thus when the rains come, 
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the blocks immediately swell, and having 
no room to expand horizontally they push 
each other up from the blanket foundation 
and assume the shape of hillocks and moun- 
tain ranges. This human fallibility is to be 
taken care of in the future by using long 
strips of corrugated paper, 44-inch thick, to 
be laid between the blocks in curb-to-curb 
courses. Then they will squeegee with 
Tarvia A heated to 250 degrees, and ex- 
pansion will be allowed for. 


New Plans for Paving 

The plans for rejuvenating the city streets 
contemplate three different operations, de- 
pending upon the conditions to be met. In 
the first place, there is not enough money 
available to replace wood block by some 
other material, even if the engineers desired 
to do so. Then there is the matter of street 
car tracks which have been laid to corre- 
spond to the wood-block thickness of 3 
inches. If the blocks were to be replaced 
by something else, there would be the prob- 
lem of filling the streets with 3 inches of 
new paving, a proposition that would run 
into much money. The three operations to 
be performed are the laying of new blocks 
to take the place of the large numbers lost 
in the river and broken by workmen in 
process of removal, the relaying of old 
blocks, and the treatment of streets still in 
good condition, so that they will have a 
new lease of life. Naturally there are many 
places where the underlying blankets have 
been ruined by traffic after their coverings 
of wood were removed, so a certain amount 
of work will be needed to put them in shape 
for repaving. 

New block is expensive nowadays, for 
the lumber market has gone sky-high along 
with every other market. Probably the new 
work will cost at least $6 per square yard, 
as 3%-inch blocks treated to 16 pounds 
creosote are worth $2.52 per yard delivered 
at Little Rock, while labor is among the ex- 
pensive considerations. The old blocks can 
be used to rebuild upon old foundations, 
using such blocks as are either in the streets 
or piled nearby, at an estimated cost of $1.50 
per square yard. The treatment of the 
good streets is the cheapest, of course; the 
engineers estimate that it can be done for 
not more than 20 cents per square yard. 
This work is of interest because it is new 
to Little Rock and bids fair to solve cer- 
tain of the city’s gravest problems. 
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After several years of alternate bleeding 
and soaking with water, wood blocks seem 
to lose their powers of resistance, or, as 
the engineers say, they are “‘lifeless.”* So 
the idea is to seal this surface with some 
impervious and durable material to keep 
out both heat and moisture. And where 
gravel streets are a menace, this covering 
will keep out the grit as well. The process 
is simple. First, the blocks will be brushed 
clean of grit and foreign matter; then they 
will be treated with Tarvia B to seal all 
joints. After twenty-four hours the pave- 
ment will be squeegeed with Tarvia A and 
sanded, using one cubic yard of sand to 
each thousand yards of area, and the whole 
will be rolled. To all appearances the re- 
sulting pavement will be new, and it is ex- 
pected to wear like new also. The city of 
Memphis has tried this method, and the 
engineers in that place are very well pleased 
with the results. Visitors have been known 
to state that the streets in Memphis were 
quieter and more comfortable for the pas- 
senger than wood-block streets, and were 
surprised to learn that the wood blocks were 
there, but hidden. 

At the rear of the City Hall in Little Rock 
there is a great pile of old wood blocks. 
They have been hauled in from the damaged 
streets and dumped there for future refer- 
ence. Many are broken and useless, but 
they make good fuel for the municipal trac- 
tion engines and rollers, and once in a 
while somebody slips in and steals a load 
for kitchen fuel. But all the usable blocks 
will be put back upon the streets, after 
being thoroly cleaned. Formerly the work 
of cleaning them was an expensive task. 
Workmen with hatchets were kept busy 
hacking away the irregularities, but Mr. 
Donahue improvised a method that is effec- 
tive and very cheap. He simply took his 
heating kettles and moved them out to the 
streets where the blocks were to be relaid, 
and put crude creosote into them. Then 
when the liquid was hot enough he set his 
men to work bringing up the good blocks 
and dumping them into the kettles. A few 
minutes of stirring with a stick was enough ; 
they could be raked out and laid aside for 
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use. Not only did the hot bath remove all 
foreign matter, but it actually amounted to 
an additional open-tank treatment with fair 
penetration of the preservative. 

One cannot say that wood paving has 
been an unqualified success in this south- 
western city. Neither is it fair to condemn 
it. There are so many difficult conditions 
to deal with in this trying climate that a 
reasonable term of experimentation should 
be allowed. Then, too, it is a fact that in the 
actual laying of the blocks human nature 
played a part that has cost the city several 
thousands of dollars, for every engineer in 
the paving field knows that expansion is a 
thing for which allowance must be made. 
Certain streets have worn well. Others 
gave satisfaction for a few years and then 
went to pieces altogether. In the matters 
of resistance to traffic, and quiet under 
heavy wheels, block pavements have lived up 
to all claims made for them. The oldest 
streets have withstood the most gruelling 
wear. It is extremely unlikely, however, 
that the present city administration will 
recommend the purchase of blocks for new 
paving enterprises while the costs of lum- 
ber products remain at present levels, for 
other materials are more economical, in 
their opinion. For a city of 50,000 people 
the 10.7 miles now owned constitutes a 
fairly large representation for wood-block 
pavement, and it is the present plan to make 
the best effort possible to give this area a 
new lease of life. 

By reason of the city organization, new 
paving districts are independent of the 
Street Commissioner until they have been 
financed and brought to completion, with 
the pavements laid. Thereafter they are 
supposed to endure for at least ten years, 
which is the usual term of working out 
their indebtedness. Contractors are put 
under five-year maintenance bonds, but be- 
tween the stages of five and ten years there 
is often much grief for the Street Commis- 
sioner, for when streets wear out he has no 
choice but to try to put them back into 
condition for traffic. So he is between two 
fires; he cannot control the choice of pave- 
ments, but he must keep them passable. 
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Welfare Administration in Minneapolis 
By Ival McPeak 


Hennepin County Tuberculosis Association 


OLITICAL favoritism, decentralized 
P authority, and diffused responsibility 

are the defects which have usually ac 
counted for an unsatisfactory conduct of 
municipal health, relief, and correctional 
activities. Those who have set about to 
remedy these shortcomings have taken les- 
sons from the management of rubber tire 
factories and insurance companies. In 
other words, they have worked out some 
system of centralized control, of definite 
and traceable responsibilities, such as may 
be found in any modern business that con- 
tinues to yield a profit. Of course, in dele- 
gating powers, care has to be taken to pre- 
serve democratic safeguards, to leave the 
road open for a final verdict from the source 
of power. 

Minneapolis, Minn., has proposed a solu- 
tion in the establishment of a Board of 
Public Welfare. In this Board is central- 
ized the administration of all health, chari- 
table, and correctional affairs—all the pub- 
lic welfare work of the city. Altho within 
a short time this plan has produced grati- 
fying results in Minneapolis, a city of 400,- 
000, its general adaptability to other cities 
seeking to revise their welfare administra- 
tion will depend on several local facfors. 
The executive welfare machine in any com- 
munity has evolved through a complex of 
local needs, political pulls and pressures, 
constitutional and charter limitations. 


The Former Health Administration 


[he present administration in Minneap 
olis is largely a product of several years 
of agitation over the work of the Health 
Department. Health, charitable, and cor- 
rectional activities for several years were 
under the supervision of two executive 
groups, deriving their authority from two 
distinct sources. The Board of Charities 
and Corrections, appointed and presided 
over by the Mayor, had charge of the Re- 
lief Department, the Workhouse, and the 
city hospitals. The Health and Hospitals 
Committee, chosen by the City Council from 
its own membership, and the Health Com- 
missioner, constituted the Department of 
Health. Regardless of individual faithful- 


ness and efficiency, this division of health 
work between the two bodies inevitably 
made for unnecessary duplication of labor 
and expenditure. Citizens interested in 
community welfare, especially those who 
were concerned with the promotion of public 
health, felt that the entire welfare régime 
needed reorganization. 

The limitations of the city’s charter 
powers made it necessary to seek relief 
through the Minnesota Legislature. In 1917, 
a bill providing a unified welfare adminis- 
tration for Minneapolis failed of passage on 
account of its late introduction. The bill was 
redrafted in 1918, by a commission repre- 
senting several health and social welfare 
agencies. Following a vigorous publicity 
campaign by the Hennepin County Tubercu- 
losis Association, then a division of the 
local Associated Charities, the bill passed 
both houses and was signed by the Gov- 
ernor April 22, 1919. It went into effect 
on July 1. 


The Responsibilities of the New Board 
and Its Committees 


The Public Health Bill, as it was named, 
makes provision for a Board of Public Wel- 
fare in all Minnesota cities of over 50,000 
population, not ruled by a_home-rule 
charter. At present this legislation in effect 
applies only to Minneapolis. The new Board 
consists of seven members, one of whom 
is the Mayor, ex officio. Four of the mem- 
bers are appointed by the Mayor, subject to 
confirmation by the City Council, and the 
other two are aldermen chosen by the 
Council. The Mayor’s appointees serve 
terms of four years, one new member being 
appointed each year; and the two Council 
representatives are elected biennially. The 
members of the Board serve without com- 
pensation. 

In addition to their constructive outlook 
upon community welfare problems, mem- 
bers of such a board should as far as pos- 
sible represent the varied professional and 
industrial life of the city. The personnel 
of the present Board consists of the Mayor, 
an attorney, the editor of a local labor 
journal, a manufacturer who is president 
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of the Joint Improvement As- 
sociation and formerly presi- 
dent of the Parent-Teacher 
Association, a woman phy- 
sician, who is a newly ap- 
pointed director of the health 
service of the Northern Divi- 
sion of the Red Cross, and two 
aldermen, one of whom is spe- 
cial representative of an in- 
surance agency, the other a 
physician. 

This Board has complete 
executive supervision over the 
Division of Health; the city 
hospitals, three in number ; the 
Division of Public Relief, 
which includes the Municipal 
Lodging House; and all penal 
and correctional activities. 
Those who favor the govern- 
ment of these departments by 
small, independent, expert 
boards—perhaps the best plan 
for the very large city—will 
be interested in a modification 
of this idea in the committee 
system of the Board. Four 
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cialized study to these phases 
of welfare work, and act in 
an advisory capacity to the 
Board as a whole. As an 
instance, not long ago the Public Health 
Committee decided that an expert from 
the Urited States Public Service should 
be engaged to take charge of the Di- 
vision of Health, and, while thus acting as 
Health Commission, to make a survey of 
health conditions and activities in Min- 
neapolis and recommend plans for a possible 
reorganization of the Division of Health. 
They submitted the proposal to the mem- 
bership of the Board, who passed on it 
favorably. As a result, the city of Min- 
neapolis is now profiting by the services of 
Dr. F. E. Harrington, expert epidemiologist 
of the United States Public Health Service, 
who, during his stay in Minneapolis, acts as 
temporary Health Commissioner. While 
engaged in the first two months of his 
study, Dr. Harrington has made especially 


DIAGRAM SHOWING THE RESPONSIBILITY OF THE MIN- 
NEAPOLIS BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


valuable recommendations for preventing 
the spread of contagious diseases. 

The scope of two other committees, Ways 
and Means, and Grounds and Buildings, is 
indicated by their names. 

Responsibility for the actual administra- 
tion of the divisions of health, hospitals, re- 
lief and corrections is highly centralized by 
giving the Board the power of unqualified 
appointment cf the executive heads of the 
four departments, and by requiring the 
Board to confirm all appointments made 
by these executives. The Health Commis- 
sioner, the Superintendent of the City Hos- 
pitals, the Superintendent of Public Relief, 
and the Superintendent and Physician of the 
Workhouse, are directly accountable to the 
Board, and the Board is directly accountable 
to the people, through their elected repre- 
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sentatives, the Mayor and the City Council 
It feels free to seek for qualified experts 
wherever they can be obtained, whether 
inside or outside the city, The superin- 
tendency of the hospitals was recently given 
to Dr, Walter E. List, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of the Cincinnati General Hospital. 

One phase of this centralized responsi- 
bility should be pointed out. If the Mayor’s 
policy is indicated by a reélection, he and 
his appointees, during his third year and 
thereafter, constitute a majority of the 
Board. But to relieve the chief executive of 
undue responsibility, his appointments, as 
before noted, must be confirmed by the 
City Council. 


The Powers of the Board 

The Board of Public Welfare is primarily 
an executive body; its business is to see that 
the welfare ordinances of the city are en- 
forced. It has, however, the power to make 
regulations to carry out the intent of the 
Council ordinances. The necessity for such 
an arrangement is especially obvious with 
respect to the interests of public health. 

The new system has been in effect far too 
short a time to warrant either conclusive 
praise or condemnation. During these few 
months, however, the Board has effected 
several economies, injected more business- 
like methods into certain administrative 
offices, provided for a reorganization of the 
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Division of Health, and brought about spe- 
cial improvement in the hospital situation. 
But chiefly to be noted is the fact that the 
soard of Public Welfare, by virtue of its 
organization and tenure, is enabled to work: 
out, and is working out, a unified and far- 
reaching policy of public welfare—some 
thing that would have been difficult, if not 
impossible, under the former obsolete sys- 
tem. It is possible now because authority 
and responsibility have been mobilized into 
an effective working unit ; because this gov- 
erning body is largely untrammeled by po- 
litical influence in engaging the service of 
experts; and because such a group, having 
oversight of the entire field of community 
well-being, can make equitable provision 
for the several welfare needs of the city. 
This last consideration suggests what may 
be called the theoretical basis of the Min- 
neapolis plan. The preservation of the pub- 
lic health, the care of the sick, the relief 
of the poor, and the reformation of the 
city’s wayward and delinquent are not iso- 
lated problems. A man may be a pauper or 
a criminal because of a diseased body ; those 
who look after him may well get together 
and talk over the case. The framers of 
the Minnesota Public Health Bill believe 
that all phases of public welfare are so inti- 
mately knit together as to call for some sort 
of codrdinated, if not actually centralized, 
administration. 
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are taken against them? 


follow-up work ~when necessary in homes? 


and efficient manner ? 


at a nominal price—for the children? 
6. 
free treatment ? 





Pertinent Queries 


1. Do you know the birth rate and the death rate in your community, and whether it 
compares favorably or unfavorably with that in other places? 
2. Have you a welfare or health council to supplement and stimulate the work of your 
local health department? Has such a council made a survey of health conditions from the 
point of view of prevention rather than cure, and have its constructive recommendations 
borne fruit as seen in a higher standard of community health? 


3. Do you know what diseases are most prevalent in your community and what measures 


4. Is there good medical inspection in your schools by doctors and nurses, with 


_ What published reports have you from these 
inspectors? Is your health department sufficiently financed to do this work in a thorough 


5. Have any of the schools in your town made provision for providing lunch—free or 
Have you adequate hospital and dispensary accommodation with ample provision for 


7. What health standards are guaranteed in your jails, insane asylums, children’s 
homes, homes for the aged and other institutions ; guaranteed for these dependent delinquents 
and defectives, by a society that is so largely responsible, through ignorance, indifference or 


neglect, for having these wards of the state dependent on its intelligent, sympathetic care 
and generosity ?>—Canadian Public Health Journal. 
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LAYOUT OF TWIN FALLS, IDAHO, PLANT SHOWING SETTLING BASINS IN FRONT OF 








HEAD AND FILTER HOUSE 


Water-Supply Improvements at Twin 
Falls, Idaho 


By J. E. Byers 


Superintendent of Filtration Plant 


Twin Falls 
has always been supplied at the Mil- 


ner dam site. 


HE water for the city of 
rhe water was taken 
from the canal at a point about 2% miles 
from the and 
reservoir of 


city, received in an earth 


loose-stone revetment Here 


the water was allowed hours for 
sedimentation, as the reservoir has a capac 
ity of about three million gallons rhe 
present population of the city is 10,000. 

A small chlorination plant was installed 
in 1916, the chlorinated water leaving the 
reservoir flowing by gravity to the city 
During the summer months the 
growth and presence of chlorophyceae gave 
a disagreeable taste and odor to the water 
even after being treated with chlorine, and 
much of the color: and turbidity remained, 
as did numbers of B. Coli, the greater part 
of the year. 

In 1917, the City Council decided to con 
struct a filtration plant, and competent con- 
sulting engineers were engaged to prepare 
the plans and specifications. The plant was 
completed in the spring of 1919, and is of 
the mechanical gravity type manufactured 
by the Pittsburgh Filter & Engineering 
Company. The plant is equipped with loss- 
of-head gages, Venturi meters, automatic 
control valves and dry feed machines. Ihe 
water is successfully treated with alum only, 
and during the winter the dose is about 0.8 
grains per gallon. The settling basin has 
a capacity of go0,000 gallons, allowing at 


several 


algae 


least a hour period of detention during 

4 § 
when consumption is hea 
six filters, 


capacity of 


the season viest 


here are each having a normal 


I 000,000 gallons and a mMmMaxXl- 
1,400,000 gallons well 
is located under the filters, and here the 
automatically chlorinated just as 
enters the main to the city, to which it 
ows by gravity, the total head 
feet. It has been 


mum of he clear 


ater 1s 
a 


found that o.18 parts 
per million of chlorine is sufficient to elimi 
nate all B. Coli and other gas-forming or- 
ganisms. Unfortunately, no typhoid data 
there has been no 
demic during the last few years 

\ new 
canal, 


are available, but epi- 
intake was also placed in the 
from which the 
to the plant 
pump is 


flows direct 
by gravity, tho an emergency 
installed to bring in the 
almost 


water 


being 


water when the canal is drained 


and the old reservoir must be utilized. This 
will be only for a short time each year, 
and the cost will be very small \t some 


future date the city expects to enlarge the 
old reservoir and line it with concrete, at 
the same time raising the walls sufficiently 
to allow it to carry the same ele 
the canal, 


vation as 


which is impossible at present 
This will serve as a pre 


storage 


sedimentation basin 


as well as a reservoir 


The per capita daily consumption for 


the months of June, July and 
about 450 


\ugust is 


gallons, which is prol ably the 
highest on of any city 


record This ex- 
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OPERATING FLOOR OF TWIN FALLS FILTER PLANT, SHOWING CONTROL TABLES 
AND STANDS 


due to 


cessive use 1s rrigation of lawns 
ind gardens careles vaste, and leaky 
Jlumbing, and all because the city has only 
1 very few meters on the services, Meters 


being installed, however and 
cent metered 


are rapidly 
services will be at least 50 per 


within a year, according to estimates given 


by J. J. Pilgerim, Superintendent of Water 
Works Department This will, undoubt 
edly, reducé the cost of operating the 


filtration plant 


REPORT OF FILTRATION PI 
/FCEMBER 1919 


ANT FOI 


COS] i) 


OPERATION 


Cost 145 
: l 
1 
I 4 45 
$ { average $18.94 
al 
Cost c per 5 
\vera 9 ll r la 
Cost 
Cost Avs 64.1 
’ 
Flat 1 81 up. @ .75 ( 
K.W ge on pumps 
K.W arge on lights 
| ‘ 
1 Supplies 
In £g l, lamps, gas, « 
otal cost for December $ 
al water metered, gallons : 68 
erage per day, gallons. ; ‘ 
t wash water, gallons. 1,117 
ercent age f wash water of total 1.64 
st per million gallons of filtered water $15.03 
ff) eee ie wk 31.05 
st of wash water for month l 8 
st of wash water per million of filters 
water eer o° 246 








Help the Full-Time Health Officer by Placing Him 
the Civil Service List 


One of the most important steps in making a full-time health officer a real pro- 
moter in his community is to put him on civil service, with the assurance that he can 
remain in office as long as he fulfills his duty and to offer him a salary that will entice 


him to make the public health work his life mission. 


on 
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New Pumping Station at Louisville, Ky. 


Open-Well Caisson Method Used in Building Foundation 


HE new pumping station for 

the necessary increase in 

Louisville’s water-supply con 
sists of a circular concrete sub- 
structure which forms a_ water- 
tight pump pit, a concrete founda 
tion 28 feet thick built by the open- 
well, concrete-caisson method, and 
a main house of solid concrete 
which is faced with stone ashlar. 
Che pumping station is located on 
the Ohio River, just east of the old 
pumping station. Since the struc- 
ture had to rest on a foundation of 
sand and gravel which if exca- 
vated by ordinary methods might 
endanger the foundations of ad 
jacent buildings, it was decided to 
use the open-well, caisson method 
of building the foundation. 

The outside of the caisson is go feet 
square by 33 feet deep, with a bay on the 
river side 61 feet by 22 feet and 33 feet 
deep. In the construction of the cutting 
edges, the interior edges were placed 5 
feet 2% inches above the outside cutting 
edges, in order to allow room for a working 
chamber in case any obstructions were en 
countered which might have compelled th« 
conversion of the caisson from the open 
well to the pneumatic type. Good fortune 





INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION VIEW OF PUMP PIT, 


LOUISVILLE PUMPING STATION 


attended the work, however, and it was not 
necessary to make this change After the 
dredging wells of the ‘aisson were filled, 


"4901 , 
solid block of con 


the foundation became 


crete 90 feet square 28 feet thick undet 
the main house, and 51 feet by 22 feet by 
16 feet thick under the bay. On this founda 
tion the substructure of the pumping sta 
tion extending to the main floor was built 
This is 83 feet square at the bottom and 


| 


tapers to 75 feet square at the main floor 


level, which is 7 feet 6 inches above hi 





COMPLETED FOUNDATIONS FOR LOUISVILLE, KY., PUMPING STATION 
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water. The pump pit occupies the 
of this substructure, which 
is 67 feet in diameter. 

The superstructure, or station 
proper, is 48 feet high to the under 
side of the roof. The walls be- 
tween the large windows form a 
series of piers supporting runway 
girders for a 30-ton crane in addi- 
tion to the roof loads. No con- 
crete appears on the face of the 
superstructure. A stone facing 
was employed to make the new sta- 
tion appear as much like the old 
one as possible. 


inside 


Your City Needs Its Health Officer 
All the Time 


ITHIN the last few years the gen 
eral public has come to realize 
more fully the importance of sani 

tation and public health protection. With 
this growth of the knowledge of the neces- 
sity of public health work has come a real 
ization of the increasing need for full-time 
health officers. The term “full-time health 
officer” is applied to the health official who 
is not permitted to engage in other gaintul 
occupation, but devotes his entire time to 
the work of the health of the 
district, county, or city by which he is em 


protecting 


ployed. 
\ person who has to engage in some other 
occupation for a livelihood and who attends 


to the duties encumbent upon the health 
officer during spare time cannot be expected 
to render the best service. A competent 


full-time official who has complete super- 
vision of the health affairs is the best pro 
tection for the health of the public that can 
be obtained 

A full-time health officer has many im- 
portant duties to perform. The 
of cases of communicable disease must be 


presence 


known before their occurrence can be con- 


trolled; hence one of the most important 


duties of a health officer is to collect statis- 
tics as to the prevalence of disease, and as 
to births and deaths. In order to combat 
disease in a given community, it must be 
known what diseases are occurring and 
where such cases are located. The public 
must be educated as to the cause, modes of 
spread, and prevention of the more common 
preventable diseases. Special campaign di- 
rection toward the eradication of the more 
preventable diseases in a community re- 
quires the attention of the full-time health 
officer. In fact, the work of a full-time 
health official is very broad and can be ex- 
tended and developed in many ways. 

The average rural county in the United 
States with a population of 30,000 loses at 
least $60,000 each year from preventable 


diseases. Would it not be more econom- 


ical from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents, not considering the humanitarian 


standpoint of the saving of needless deaths 
and unnecessary suffering, to establish full- 
time health officials in all communities and 
thus prevent the needless waste of human 
lives and money?—From Public Health, 
published by the Michigan State Depart- 
ment of Health. 
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The Snow Tank a Victor in Fighting 
New York’s Drifts 


One of Last Winter’s Snow Removal Methods That Proved Successful 


. HE succession of blizzards in Febr cipal sections: the t 
ary of this year left New York, as _ the ice and snow as the ma ( to 
well as many other cities, practically ird, and carries it to a hopper or plat 

helpless, with traffic so tied up that busines form at the top ind rear il the hopper 
by relying on the transportation of goods ovet with dun ping apparatus, which permits the 

the streets was practically paralyzed. Nu- snow carried up by the conveyor to be 

merous methods were devised for combat loaded into a motor truck on either side 

ing snow-drifts, but most of them prove [wo men are required to operat 

to be makeshifts. Baby tanks and small chine, a chauffeur to direct 

tractors were seen hauling heavy motor helper to look after the conve 

trucks over the rough streets of down to the loading of the truck from the hoppe 

town New York. Locomotive cranes Phe snow is carted by the motor truck t 

steam shovels, devices for throwing flam« the nearest sewer anhole or ha 














opyright, Dr. Samuel Friedman, New Yor 
HOW MANY CITIES ARE PLANNING NOW FOR NEXT WINTER'S STORMS? 
Making short work of piles of snow along New York's streets last February 


on snow-banks, and even bonfires, wert imped. It is claimed that tl aching 

. resorted to to rid the city of snow vould open up Fifth Avenue, New York, 

At least one citizen of New York of a which carries six lines of traffic, for a 

practical, inventive turn of mind has pr: distance of nearly five miles in two hours 

pared to attack just such conditions as ex ifter a 6-inch snowfall. Flat cars can be 

isted in New York throughout the month loaded at the rate of 50 cubic yards a min 

, of February. Dr. Samuel Friedman has _ ute, a job which would ordinarily requir 
been at work for many years on a dis 1,200 men with picks and shovs 

tinctly new type of snow-removing machin In using this machine to clear such a 





on which he received a patent a short time street as Fifth Avenue, it would probably 
ago. This machine resembles a tractor or first be run down the center of the street 
an army tank. It is 25 feet long, 12 feet to clear a path 20 feet wide for t u 7 


hiat _ : n tot ’ trie! T} returning ++ . sd hea: 
high and 10 feet wide. It consists of tw icks en, returning, it would begin 
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PAR | ) . WITH 8 CUBIC YARDS OF SNOW 
Ich 
By achine 
2 \ ' <¢ ‘ 4 s y 
: Gas and oil (5 gals. per hr.) 
Wear and tear ($25 per 24 hrs 
Overhead ($50 per 24 hrs.) 4 
ick at 4 3 Aut truck, vaiting 1 min wh be 
N e be g led 
‘ Ading ( f ig ¢ 
A k art \ r ting ya 
1 
‘ a ( ading and cart $1 
Cos s 4 ce $4 
t 1 " ¢ g M ‘ res n 5 (16 cu. yds g 
) s n s | ire ressed, by f ce of convey 5 
| 1 $ .f 
Actual cost " a Actual cost of | ling a i) g 5 < 
8 cu. yds ‘ y Si ae 
Piling 8 « is. at y Piling 8 vds ‘ 
I a al « Total actual cost of {| g 
g 8 ting 8 cu. yds 4 
f 64), $5.48 
ng shifts, et there re \ 2 
i x ate ] 8 y uily This means a saving f $ ) da 
removing the snow from the street and load- minute. The “tank” loads snow from drifts 
ing it onto a line of trucks which would use up to 7 feet in height and 10 feet wide, at 
the path already cleared as a road-bed. It the rate of 50 cubic yards per minute, and 
is estimated that about 20 trucks can satis- ice up to 6 feet high at the rate of 25 cubic 


factorily serve this machine in taking away 
the snow to convenient dumps and return 
ing to the machine to pick up another load 


Five-ton trucks are loaded in less than a 


yards per minute. The accompanying table 
of comparative costs for loading an auto 
truck with 8 cubic yards of snow 
was prepared from available data. 


or ice 


What Steps Are You Taking to Protect 
Your Shade Trees This Year? 








A STREET IN DALLAS, TEXAS, LINED WITH SYCAMORES 





cats 
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Kingsport, an Unusual City, Built to 
Make Business for a Railroad 


How Vision Backed by Science is Creating a Model Community 
in the Tennessee Mountains 


By Isaac Shuman 
Editor, The Kingsport Times 


INGSPORT, in the southwestern 

corner of Sullivan County, East 

Tennessee, has become a_ justified 
municipal venture in cooperation. In five 
years the community has grown from an 
agricultural village of 900 people to an in 
lustrial city of 10,000. This has been made 
possible by cooperation between the ad 
ministrative and industrial organizations 
of Kingsport. 

When the city of Kingsport was con 
ceived by the owners of the Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio Railway as an industrial 
town which would supply freight for that 
railroad, there was conceived also the idea 
of a town which would be attractive as a 
home for a varied population. And then 
these men, railroad builders, trained to see 
and to meet the needs of the future, set 
about building a city in which both the 
civic and the industrial growth would be 
rapid and each would keep pace with the 
other. 

The first step was to lay out the site. Dr. 
John Nolen was engaged to prepare the de- 


S.gns for the new town rie divided 

zones and set aside areas for factories and 
industrial plants, for wholesale trade, re 
tail trade and residences, while other areas 
were laid out for parks, playgrounds, rest 
places, schools, churches and a Y. M \ 
Che city now numbers among its industrial 
plants manufactories of cement, brick, tile, 
soda pulp, tanning extracts, hosiery, indus 
trial alcohol, tanned hides, leather goods, 


glass, dyes and acids. The housing pro 
gram has kept pace with the increasing de 
mands of a steadily growing population se 
cured by building, through the Kingsport 
Improvement Corporation, various groups 
of dwellings in anticipation of each need 

The city was incorporated in March 
1917, under a modified form of commission 
government, the charter of which was 
drawn by expert legal talent and approved 
by the Bureau of Municipal Researcl 
New York, to which the city is indebted 
for many valuable suggestions 


The citizens elect five aldermen every 


other year. The aldermen elect o 


























BROAD STREET, KINGSPORT, TENN., PAVED WITH CONCRETE AND CONNECTING THE 
BUSINESS AND RESIDENTIAL SECTIONS 
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number mayor The board of aldermet 


also chooses the city manager and the city 


judge, but the mayor appoints the school 
board. Since one of the aldermen is chosen 
mayor, the citizens have always elected first 
class men as aldermen, looking upon eacl 
one of them as a potential mayor al voting 
iccordingly 


The Facilities of a Well-equipped City 


lhe school system which is carried on 


in a high school building and three gram 


mar school buildings, housing a school popu- 


lation of nearly 1,500, is modeled after that 
of Gary, Ind. Each building is surrounded 


by four acres of ground, and there is a pla) 


teacher for small children 
Che city’s water is obtained seven miles 
away, from a reservoir protected for all 


times by a watershed of 1,600 acres, and is 


hltered 


' 


through a rapid sand filtratior 


plant. The water is furnished by the Kings 
port Utilities, Inc., | 


] sift 1° 1] 
aiso su yp ics all 


which 
the factories and the city with 
light, 
about one cent per kilowatt hour. The city 
has 


power an 
and whose power rate to factories is 


now nearly five miles of, concrete 


streets and about sixteen miles of sidewalk 
pavements. The former, built at a cost of 
about $1.35 a square yard, since all the ma 
terials are obtained in Kingsport are con 
abut 


three-fourths 


structed on the assessment plan, the 


ting property owners paying 
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of the ‘ost, and the 

The Kingsport Improvement Corporation 
ind the various industries of the city which 
are associated actively in promoting the 
town’s growth have donated sites to all the 


city the remainder. 


churches and are now engaged in building 
M. C. A. and a community 
auditorium, in the enlargement of Kings- 
port’s program for social welfare. 

\ll the industrial plants and the munici- 
pality have joined in presenting to each of 
their employes life, accident and health in- 
surance to supplement the workmen’s com- 
pensation insurance carried by all, taking 
the group policy with the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company. The latter has since 


joined the city in promoting the welfare of 


SI 50,000 . 2 


Kingsport by establishing a health center 
and nursing service not only for the persons 
insured by its policies, but for the whole 
city, and is supplementing this work by a 
sanitation program which is expected to 
make Kingsport a “spotless town.” 


Homes for the People 

The Kingsport housing program, con 
ducted by the Kingsport Improvement Cor- 
poration, which is intended to relieve any 
possible housing shortage not met by indi 
vidual construction, has resulted in the con 
struction of several groups of houses. All 
these houses are constructed in the 
poss‘ble manner compatible with their class 


best 

















GROUP OF HOUSES IN KINGSPORT, EACH CONTAINING SIX ROOMS AND BATH, 
WITH FURNACE 


Note the character of the sidewalks and the street, as well as the planting. 
Bays Mountain, the source of 


In the distance can be seen 
Kingsport’s water-supply 
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HOME OF THE FIRE DEPARTMENT OF KINGSPORT, TENN., WITH QUARTERS FOR THE FIRE 
CHIEF AND DORMITORY FOR MEN OF THE DEPARTMENT 


The policy is that every house, both large 
and small, shall have modern conveniences 
such as running water, bathroom, electric 
lights, ete. 

One thousand houses are planned for the 
immediate future, to meet the demands ex- 
pected by the growth of the factories al- 
ready located here and others just begin- 
ning their construction, among them large 
glass and leather goods manufacturing in- 
dustries, employing in the aggregate 1,500 
persons. Each of these houses is sold on 
easy terms by the Improvement Corpora- 
tion at cost plus the nominal price of the 
lot on which it is built. 

Just now the Improvement Corporation is 
engaged in the construction of a_ golf 
course ‘as a further aid to community 
recreation, and has employed a landscape 


architect to beautify the city, the service 
of the latter being free to any resident of 
the city. 

[he initial factor in Kingsport’s growth 
is its location in the center of a region 
whose resources provide cheap coal and 
power, and raw materials for a great diver- 
sity of industries. The climate is equable 
Che terrain is suitable for a city. Its alti- 
tude is about 1,300 feet above sea level. 
The territory immediately contiguous to 
Kingsport is well adapted for agricultural 
purposes, a factor contributing largely to 
P 


the success of the community. The popula 


tion is almost entirely native Ang 
Americans. The conditions were almost 
ideal for city-building, and by coéperation 


lo-Saxon 


and coordination of effort Kingsport has 


laid the foundation of a citv of 0.000. 








A Good Citizen 


“A good citizen is one who is willing at all times to make some sacrifice of 
his time, means and convenience to advance the common welfare, and has such an 
abiding interest in this that he is always watchful and needs no urging to do 
his duty.”—Ex-Governor Judson A. Harmon, Ohio 
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Beautifying the Approaches to a City 


The New York, New Haven and Hartford Railroad Cut Through 
Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


















































Paving New Residential Streets 
in Phoenix, Arizona 


By A. E. Gregory 


HE Engineering Department of the 
city of Phoenix, Ariz., is at present 
laying pavement at the rate of about 
20,000 square yards a month. This will be 
increased later, that at least 300,000 
square yards will be constructed during 
1920. The work is being done by a con- 
tracting firm and is under the supervision 
of the City Engineer, L. B. Hitchcock. 
There are 104 miles of streets in Phoenix. 
Up to April, 1919, 18 miles had been paved, 
at a cost of $1,060,634. Since that 


so 


time 


paving, without regard for the gh « 
of materials and labor, whic! is increased 
the price of a square yard s incidentals 


to about $3. 
In residence districts and boulevard 


pavement consists of a 2!2-inch bituminous 
inch bitulithic 
In the business section where traffic is 
hea test a 5-inch cement concrete ba 
used with a 2-inch bitulithic top. F< 
purposes it has been found that a bitulithic 


top is the most satisfactory 


concrete base and a | 


se 18 



































contracts have been awarded and construc- 
tion has been under way for 12 miles of 
paving, which will cost nearly one million 
dollars. 

Last year 600 acres were added to the 
city, increasing the total acreage to 3,255. 
Most of this is in the northern part, which 
is the principal residence district. Hun 
dreds of homes are being built there so 
rapidly that Phoenix is taking on the ap- 
pearance of a brand-new city. The owners 
of the lots have petitioned for immediate 


(Left) 


TYPES OF PAVING IN PHCENIX, ARIZONA 


A 20-foot strip of pavement laid i: 


1 a street wil 
property values did not warrant a full sized pavement Rig 
Graded street in background, with bituminous concrete base 
and bitulithie top laid (Below) Combined curb and eg 
laid before grading the street 

In several outlying parts of the cit me 


streets were left impassable after rains. TI 


I ic 
property values were so low that bonding 
houses would not issue assessment bonds 
for a full-width pavement, so instead 
a 20-foot strip of pavement was con 
structed, which cost only about $115 
for each lot frontage. [The cost for 
the full-width pavement is nearly $350 
for each lot frontage. Later an additional 


feet with curbs 
on each side. 


} 


and gutters will be 
At present ditches along the 
sides serve to carry off storm water. 


lai 


This type of paving is an experiment 
It does not look bad in a street that 
more than 60 feet between property lines 
The sidewalk and parking on each side takes 
up about 12% 


} 


feet, leaving a dirt strip of 
7 feet on each side of the pavement. Drive- 
ways are put in and graded for those who 
wish them, 
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A New Way to Control Traffic on 


Congested City Streets 
By W. T. Perry 
NLY one-and-a-half of the 


of Fifth 


over-crowded. But the 


seven miles thus blocking the way. The red lamp is 


Avenue, New York, is really 


sed also as an emergency signal, and when 
it is shown alone all traffic must stop. The 
emergency signal is used at the approach of 
fire apparatus, ambulances and police patrol 
other reason 
necessitates the stopping of all vehicles. 

[he towers are connected with each other 


condition ot 
traffic on these thirty blocks cannot be de 


scribed as merely “crowded”; twice a day, 


in the morning and evening it is jammed wagons or for any which 
lhe installation of police at the cross-streets 
traffic with hand-worked 


yhores did not entire:y 
| ; 


to control sema- 
solve the problem, be- 
cause each officer worked 
independently, with the 


result that some _ blocks 
were crowded while 
others were empty of 
traffic, 


New signal towers have 
been built directly in the 
middle of the avenue, and 
they are expected to make 
up in efficiency what they 

} 


lack by way of being 


ornamental. Each of these 
five towers in the crowded 
zone is surmounted by 


three sets of power ful 


eléctric lights which are 
18 feet above the street 
surface. So powerful are 


they that they can be seen 


at a distance on the sun- 





niest day They consist 
of an orange I'ght flanked 


by a red and a green, 





- 


ONE OF THE TRAFFIC SIGNAL TOWERS ON FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK 


When the orange light 
is burning, all traffic on 
the avenue 
traffic 


moves and 


from the cross-streets must sto} by electric signals and telephones so that 














When the green signal is flashed, the re- 
verse is true. Just before the signals are 
changed, the red lamp warns drivers that 
the signals are about to turn and gives them 
an opportunity to avoid collision by stop- 
ping too suddenly or being brought to a 


stop across the intersection of streets and 





each tower flashes the same signal at the 
same time the entire mile-and-a-half of the 
avenue. In this way traffic moves or stops 
as one vehicle. At cross-streets between the 


towers are stationed traffic police with 


hand-worked semaphores, who observe the 
tower signals and follow them. 








a 
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City Managers 


“Spring Reminders” 

Winnetka, Itt.—A little triple folder 
has just been issued, entitled “Spring Re- 
minders from the Village of Winnetka,” 
and described on its first page as “Being a 
Statement of Ordinances providing for 
Your Welfare and the Maintenance of the 
Village as an Attractive Home Commu- 
nity.” This has been sent out to the citi- 
zens of Winnetka in general with the idea 
of helping them to get ready for a spring 
and a summer that will prove a benefit to 
the entire community. 

The Athenian Oath is printed on the first 
inside page, and on the other pages appear 
the following paragraphs of important in- 
formation : 





1. Indiscriminate picking of flowers and mu- 
tilation of trees and shrubs by automobilists 
and others is prohibited by Village ordinance 

Coéperate by calling the Police Department 
when violations are observed. 


2. Do not plant shrubbery on parkways. They 

are public property and under Village control. 
Parkway shrubbery tends to increase automo 
bile accidents 


3. Private shrubbery and trees should not be 
allowed to extend over the sidewalk so as to 
obstruct traffic. 


Now is the time to trim them back. 


4. Private shrubbery at street corners should 
be kept low so that view of cross street auto 
traffic is not obscured. 


5. Call the Village Forester (Winnetka 1294) 
if you believe the parkway trees in front of 
your property need attention. 


If you wish to plant trees in the parkway he 
will issue permit and will render all possible 
assistance. 

Trimming or removal of trees on parkways, 
without a permit from the Village Forester, 
is strictly prohibited. 

Do not engage a so-called “tree-expert” with 
out consulting the Village Forester. He has 
a list of competent men and firms Irrepar- 


lamage i 
erts 
6. | nomize by making necessary side 
repal pt ymptly, 
Phe Superinte t ee W ork “ 
7. Uriving across curbs, sidewalks or park 
ways without a permit providing for proper 
protection is strictly prohibited 
Permanent driveways st ‘ 
supervision of P ‘ W orks lepart 
der permit 
8. A building permit must be secured before 
starting construction of all buildings or 
ing alterations, 
I ‘ cludes private garages 
9. Don’t dump rubbish on nt lots 
\ Village w ‘ 1 
will call W et ‘ 
10. Cooperate with the Fire Chief by cle I 
ip rubbish accumulations in the basement 
attic 
Fires are specta 
and t the \ ix 
11. Learn the provisions of the new “Illi 
Motor Vehicle Law.” 
Remember that the Police epart nt 
luty bound to impartially enforce these reg 


itions which are made for your protect 


A copy of the Vehicle Law can be se 


Ly addressing the Secretary of State 


12. The Village Manager's telephone number 
is Winnetka 54. 
Constructive suggestions for improvement 
Village service and conditions will be cheer 


fully received 


H. S. WOOLHISER, 


Business naget 


— 
City Engineers 


Efficient Management of Street 
Department 

RicuMonp, Inp.—In 1917, the Board of 
Public Works in Richmond gave the City 
Civil Engineer general supervision of the 
department. then this de 
partment has been elevated the 
“slough of political despond” to a systematic 
The 











street Since 


Irom 


business _ basis. city owns a fair 
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umount of equipment, much of which had 
eviously enjoyed little care and housing 

dur ng the winter months Che mainte 

nance f this « juipment also had been of 


low order, although considerable 


had 


On taking 


een annually spent for its 


} repalt 


harge of the street ds rt 





ment, adequate hous facilities for all 
the equipment and pace for a repair 
hop were first sought. A suitable locatiot 
found in ort I of a vacant elect 
owe; house wh ilthough belonging to 
the city, was being ed only for junk and 
ling was cleaned and 
: off for storing all the 
ty’s in one part, and in the 
other section a city repair shop was fitted 
it The fitt ngs tot this shop were S¢ 
cured from a machine shop which was sell 
ing out at the time A large forge, an 
anvil, a drill press, an emery and sé 


i 


together with a full set of blacksmith’s 


tools, were purchased for less than $150. A 
-- horse powel electric motor driving a 
line shaft furnishes the 


\ hose rack, on 


for flushing sewers is 


necessary 
which the fire 


powel 
hose used 
is located in 


hung, 


lose proximity to a large cannon stove 
Every machine and every tool belonging to 
the city is kept in this building, so every 
knows to what 


equipment taken out 


teamster place to return 


AMERICAN 
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On rainy days during the summer sea 
nd throughout the winter months the 


few important employes are kept busy in 
the shop, making all necessary repairs. 
[This past winter all the equipment was 


ompletely overhauled, worn parts renewed 
nd thoroly These 
few skilled employes are paid on a straight 
so work done by them in the 
ad weather represents that much 
Remarkable 
Equipment previously 


cleaned and painted. 


time DASIS, 
shop in 
saved for the city 
have been attained 
relegated to the junk heap for 
minor repairs has been made like new. As 


results 
want ol! 


n example, a discarded Troy dump wagon 
was repaired and repainted and recently 
| for $99; a Studebaker rotary sweeper 


sol 
eighteen years old is now as good as new 
and is used every day to sweep our pave 
Chis said to be the 


oldest Studebaker rotary sweeper in active 


sweeper is 


ments 


use. 
D. B 
City Civil 


DAVIS, 


F nginec 


Cutting a Hill Out of the Heart 
of a City 

San Francisco, Cat.—The industrial de- 

velopment and expansion of any community 

depends upon its having land available to 

transportation. Every foot of such land 

must be utilized to its maximum possibility. 
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CITY REPAIR SHOP, RICHMOND, IND. 
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CORNER OF FIRST AND BRYANT STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING THAT PART OF 
RINCON HILL THAT ADJOINS THE WATER-FRONT 
Shacks occupy the top, and paper warehouses are below. The property on top of the hill is valued at 
less than $1 per square foot 








rik wok 
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HARRISON STREET AT SECOND STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, SHOWING THE HIGH-CLASS 
TYPE OF BUILDINGS THAT ADJOIN THE BASE OF RINCON HILL 
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RINCON HILL DISTRICT MAP 


heaviest loads, and will 
replace the present steep, 
poorly paved thorough- 








The map shows the proposed regrade district for the Rincon Hill project 


The district contains fares. 


© acres and will prove one of the most important commercial certers of the city if the proposed 


idea of cutting down the hill is carried out. The plan wil! allow of a network of tracks covering 
the area, additional street car transportation. solid grourfd for the erection of modern industrial 


buildings, and broed streets with casy grades 
| _MOwarRO __}| 























The industrial life of a modern city, such 
as San Francisco, is so complex that no 
section or portion of its business area can 
suffer without the effects of this being felt 
throughout the whole city. 

The Rincon Hill district of San Fran- 
cisco has been a barrier retarding such de- 
velopment, and definite steps are now being 
taken to remove it. It stands as a bar 
separating a large section of the water- 
front from the commercial and manufac- 
turing district. Moreover, the area covered 
by the hill is now occupied with practically 
waste land. It is not fit for anything but 
buildings of a second-class character for 
residential purposes, and renders the very 
heart of one of the richest districts in the 
city almost useless. It adjoins the whole- 
sale and retail districts of the city, and it 
is necessary to take goods to and from the 
docks by a roundabout way in order to get 
past the hill. Time and money are thus 
lost in transporting these commodities. 

With the cutting down of the hill there 
will be easy gradients and broad streets. 
The maximum grade as planned will not be 
over 3) per cent in the main district. The 
maximum existing grade is 12.8 per cent. 
The streets will be paved with the latest- 
type pavement, capable of carrying the 


A network of industrial 
tracks is to be run through 


Jt jl } | | SZ | iL the district when the hill 


is razed. Access will be 

cs f given to manufacturing, 

5 5 5 warehouse and wholesale 
A houses, with direct con- 


nection with the water- 
front wharves. The dis- 
trict will be all on solid 
ground, and new buildings 
—which will be erected as 
a matter of course—will 
be erected with low foun- 


| dation costs, which is a 


oe a 





big item. There will be 
no piling necessary for 
buildings in this district. 

The advantages of the 
proposed plan to level the 
hill are _ convincingly 
shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. Second Street penetrates 
the heart of the proposed regrade and is 
lined with fine modern business structures, 
in striking contrast with the buildings to be 
found in other portions of the district, 
which are practically inaccessible for com- 
mercial purposes, 

The Board of Supervisors during the past 
year has approved a change of grade ordi- 
nance which will facilitate the procedure of 
this project. In addition to providing for 
change of grade, the ordinance provides for 
recommendations by the City Engineer as 
to side slopes upon abutting properties. 
The City Engineer is now compiling the 
necessary data covering all phases of the 
regrade preliminary to making his recom- 
mendations to the Board of Supervisors 
and is also preparing an assessment distric* 
that will help defray the cost of the project 
Surveys of the entire district have been 
made, and every lot and improvement ha: 
been located with reference to the regrade 

There are 15 regular city blocks affecte:, 
involving 309 parcels of land, covering an 
area including streets of approximately 8; 
acres. The greatest cut is 89 feet, an1 
there will be a total of 3,000,000 cubic yards 
of soft rock and clay to be removed. The 
best available dump that would derive a 
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maximum of benefit from this material, and 
for which payment would most likely be 
made, is known as the Islais Creek District, 
situated about 3 or 3% miles south of Rin- 
con Hill, and consists of 800 acres of tide- 
lands on the San Francisco Bay shore 
This section lies in the path of San Fran- 
cisco Harbor development and directly ad- 
joins areas that are now being developed 
by the California State Harbor Commis- 
sion. Excellent transportation facilities 
connect the regrade district with the Islais 
Creek District. 

It will take about 18 months to accom- 
plish this work, with an expenditure of 3% 
to 4 millions of dollars. At this time land 
on top of the hill is worth less than $1 per 
square foot, while at the foot, where indus- 
tries are gradually nibbling into it by neces- 
sity, land is worth up to $4 per square foot. 
lhe assessed value of the real estate within 
the regrade district is approximately 
$1,000,000, and .the assessed value of the 
improvements $250,000. Fortunately, with 
one or two exceptions, the more permanent 
and costly type of structures are around the 
base of the regrade, and beyond underpin- 
ning and extension of footings will not be 
seriously affected. 


M. M. O'SHAUGHNESSY 
City Engineer 
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Spokane’s Municipal Fish Market 


SPOKANE, WasH.—Much interest at 





taches to the operation of the municipal 
fish market in Spokane, Wash., which has 
recently concluded a successful year. Spo 
kane, being inland, does not profit by the 
opportunity for consumers to come into di 
rect touch with fishermen, that obtains in 
seaboard communities. With the object of 
making fish food available for residents at 
a minimum cost for handling, the city mar 
ket idea was originated by Mayor Charles 
A. Fleming, during his régime as Commis- 
sioner of Public Affairs. An initial budget 
of $10,000 was appropriated by the City 
Council, and when the Commissioner as 
sumed the mayoralty and turned his de- 
partment over to a successor the assets 
were $12,151. The market was not run for 
profit, only a sufficient margin being added 
to drotect it from loss. In 1919, the muni- 
cipal fish market transacted business aggre- 


s 


gating $25,338.93, at a profit of $826 


~ 
“ “/ 








MUNICIPAL EISHMARKET] "4 
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A BUSY DAY AT THE FISH MARKET OPERATED BY THE PUBLIC AFFAIRS DEPARTMENT 
OF THE CITY OF SPOKANE 
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Overhead in 1919, consisted of rent, salaries 
$2,428.50, and depreciation $16.94 

The principal object was to trade in fish 
it from time to time 


as opportunity pre 
sented, other trades were put through. Sales 


f beans 


and chickens were made during 
the year [he principal article of fish 
handled was salmon, which was sold at or 
about 10 cents per pound 
( BOGAI 
I asing A 
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A City Employment Bureau 
for Women 


BAKERSFIELD, CaALirF.—It is a 
tion to be able to carry on so helpful a city 
the Employment 
which has been maintained by the Charity 
Department of Bakersfield 
The work is for 
object is to make people independent of 
charity 


Satistac 


institution as Bureau 


since October 
I, I919 women, and its 
In this way it is of service to the 


entire community. In many cases it is 
necessary for the department to provide for 
the family of the applicant until work can 
be secured and enough money is saved to 
give them a good start and enable them to 
pay own bills. Even an unfit family, 
if it has nothing in the house to eat, must 


Then we get the confidence of the 


their 


he fed. 
members of the househould and can teach 
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them to be clean and to manage the home 
and the children properly. 


There are more demands for house- 
workers than the Bureau can fill. The 
yomen whom we help are not the kind to 


seek charity, and their pride in becoming 


self-supporting is a great part of the only 
compensation the Bureau receives. Up to 
February 15, 107 people were given em- 
ployment this year through our efforts. 
hey are filling their positions satisfactorily 
and relieving the city of a burden that might 
‘therwise become heavy. 
MRS. EFFIE 


Con issioner and 


STEWART 
Employm« 
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For Bird Lovers in a City Park 

San Dreco, Carir.—That an aviary is a 
necessary feature of a public park which 
would best serve the community has been 
well demonstrated in the city of San Diego, 
for in this sunny clime every day in the 
brings out the lovers of birds, who 
sit and watch the many varieties within the 
enclosures. 


year 


The aviary in Balboa Park, constructed 
by the Park Department at a cost of about 
$3,500, was designed by Carleton Monroe 
Winslow, one of the architects whose work 




















AVIARY IN BALBOA PARK, SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
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helped to make the San Diego Exposition 
of 1915-16-17 such a great success. 

The main portion of the aviary, which 
is set back about 50 feet from the street 
which borders the park on the west side, is 
40 feet wide by go feet long. The walls 
are of interlocking tile, 12 feet high, and 
surmounted by a barrel-vaulted cage of 
steel ribs and heavy wire mesh. The struc- 
ture is divided into two large and two small 
cages and is bordered along its east side by 
a rose-covered pergola, making a pleasant 
place for observation. The west side con- 
sists of a tile-roofed shelter for the birds, 
opening immediately into the flying cages. 
and furnished with nests in the form of 
quaint little houses and rustic boxes. 

At the corners of the aviary are arched 
pavilions for the shelter of the public, and 
small windows in the west wall tend to 
break the plainness of that elevation. 

The appearance of the building is much 
enhanced by the adjacent planting of trees, 
shrubs and flowers. The general color of 
the aviary is the natural red of the tile walls 
and roof, set in red mortar, thus harmoniz- 
ing with the surrounding planting. 


JOHN G. MORLEY, 
Superintendent of Parks 
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Departments 











Publicity for a City’s Playgrounds 


OAKLAND, CaL.—The Recreation Depart- 
ment of the city of Oakland issues a Bul- 
letin which has been the means of increas- 
ing public interest in what this municipality 
is doing for the outdoor life of the people. 
This quarto folder is published for the pur- 
pose of keeping the taxpayers in close touch 
with the manner in which the department 


An Error 


We are indebted to Frederick N. Evans, 
Head of the Division of Landscape Garden- 
ing of the University of Illinois, for calling 
our attention to an error in the opening 
sentence on page 268 of the March issue 
of THe American City. This sentence, 
in an article on “Trees for the Streets of 
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budget is expended, to call attention to the 
facilities for recreation offered, and to af- 
ford to other cities a means of comparing 


the work of similar departments with the 


growth of the recreational movement in 
Oakland. 
3esides being incorporated in the annual 


edition of a local paper, the Bulletin is 
mailed to interested citizens, to recreation 
departments in all the larger cities, and to 
publications interested in the playground 
movement and municipal improvements. 
The Bulletin has elicited letters of inquiry 
from many sources, particularly in regard 
to the ¢odrdination of schools and play- 


grounds. 


This system has worked out with 
untold benefit to the public in Oakland, and 
a number of eastern cities have requested 
that copies of the Bulletin be sent to boards 
of education to call attention to this par 
ticular phase of our playground work. 
The 1919 issue of the Bulletin contains 
the following material: comment from the 
minutes of the Eleventh Annual Conference 
on City Planning on “the tying up of the 
school and the playground” in Oakland and 
a statistical summary of this codperation; 
“Recreation a Substitute for the Saloon,” 
with a table showing the popularity of vari- 
ous competitive games; “Returning Soldiers 
Want Recreation”; a tribute to the liberal- 
ity of the City Council; “Department 100% 
in War Work”; a number of columns 
describing the various features of athletics 
offered by the department and their popu- 
larity and influence; a statement of mis- 
cellaneous activities—picnics, club 
tainments, parties, a detailed an- 
nouncement of the facilities offered for 
sport and entertainment at Lake Merritt; 
and—by no means the least appreciated fea- 
ture of the publication—a number of very 


enter- 
CEC. 5 


attractive pictures of good times in the 
Oakland playgrounds. 
JAY B. NASH 
Superintendent of Recreation Department 
Corrected 
Cities and Towns,” should have read, 
“Nursery-grown trees should be used for 


street planting.” The Editors regret that 
a typographical error should have negatived 
this statement. The remainder of the para- 


graph, however, made it clear that nursery- 
grown trees were recommended. 
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‘“‘No Parking of Autos” 
By G. Gordon Whitnall 


Secretary, Annexation and Consolidation Commission of the City of Los Angeles 


OS ANGELES has taken the bull by 

the horns. Traffic congestion in the 

down-town district had become such 
an acute problem that the result was akin 
to stagnation. Not only did the business 
district present an almost impenetrable bar- 
rier to motor vehicles, but the blockades 
thus caused played havoc with all street car 
schedules to such an extent that the service 
on all lines entering the metropolitan dis- 
trict became demoralized. This was par- 
ticularly the case during the rush period 
of late afternoon. Cars became uniformly 
overloaded, and yet more cars only added to 
the problem, as it was wholly a question 
of getting the cars through the blockade 

At the same time the question of in- 
sufficient revenues became a problem with 
the Street Railway, which petitioned the 
State Railroad Commission to be permitted 
a raise in rates or to be afforded some relief 
that would reduce operating costs. As 
much of the burdensome cost of operation 
was represented in the “reserve” service 
for rush periods, and this reserve was made 
larger by reason of the “dead” service due 
to congestion, the problem of street car 
revenues became linked up with the prob- 
lem of street congestion in general. 

A third element with a very direct effect 
upon the general situation was the factor 
of available street space. From a survey 
recently made, it was found that of all the 
cities comparable with Los Angeles, there 
was only one—Columbus, Ohio—that had 
a smaller percentage of street area as com- 
pared to built-up area in the down-town 
section. Added to this was the fact that 
Los Angeles has the largest per capita 
ownership of motor vehicles of any large 
city. The situation from this standpoint 
alone became acute. With the other two 
elements added, it presented a condition 
that demanded some radical treatment. 

Upon the recommendation of the State 
Railroad Commission and- the Board of 
Public Utilities of the City of Los Angeles, 
the City Council enacted into law the “No 
Parking” ordinance. Under the terms of 


this ordinance parking of autos in the down- 
town district is entirely prohibited. Two 
minutes is allowed for passengers to enter 
or leave vehicles from the curb. Com- 
mercial deliveries are permitted fifteen min- 
utes. These provisions apply between the 
hours of 11 A. M. and 6:15 P. M. Surround- 
ing this completely restricted district, which 
is about a mile long and a half-mile wide, 
there is a second zone within which park- 
ing is allowed for a maximum period of two 
hours. Before and after the hours of limi- 
tation and on Sundays parking is per- 
mitted. 

This ordinance went into force on April 
10. The immediate effect was to produce 
the appearance of desertion on the down- 
town streets during the busiest hours of the 
day. A perceptible improvement in street 
car service was apparent and expressions of 
pleasure from car crews were common. 
Proprietors of retail establishments within 
the restricted zone are about evenly divided 
in their opinions concerning the effect on 
business. Probably no authentic check on 
the true effect can be expected for a month, 

\utomobile interests are of course dis- 
pleased and have already taken the matter 
to the courts in a test case. In the mean- 
time there is a growing conviction that the 
trouble lies principally in the physical fea- 
tures of Los Angeles, which are accen- 
tuated by the topography and geography of 
the city. No permanent relief is in sight 
short of extensive city planning work, and 
this is now being provided for through a 
newly created City Planning Commission. 

Local city planners have quite generally 
expressed the idea that the motor vehicle 
is the expression of a new form of trans- 
portation that has many economic advan- 
tages over previous forms, notably the 
street car, and that legislation restricting 
its utility can have but one of two effects, 
either to retard the general development of 
those portions of the community affected, 
or to cause a spreading out of the commer- 
cial district of the city into sub-centers well 
distributed through the city. 


— 
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Modern Methods of Sewage Disposal 


An Illustrated Delineation for Municipal Officials 
PART Il 
By E. S. Chase 


Sanitary Engineer 


Sludge Dispose! 


The problem of the treatment and dis- 
posal of the sludge removed by the various 
types of tanks still remains partially un- 
solved. Sewage sludge, even under the 
best of conditions, contains large amounts 
of putrescible organic matter together with 
a high per cent of moisture. Preliminary 
treatment of the sludge takes place in the 
tank because of the action of the bacteria 
upon the organic matter, but the removal 
of the moisture from it must take place 
outside the tank. The quantity of moisture 
in sludge depends upon varying conditions 
and upon the type of tank. Sludge from 
deep tanks contains less moisture than that 
from shallow tanks. Imhoff tank sludge 
has a smaller amount of moisture than that 
from plain settling or septic tanks. 
Roughly, Imhoff sludge will contain 75 to 
80 per cent moisture, whereas plain tank 
sludge will contain go to 95 per cent mois- 
ture. 

For the drying of the sludge various 


used. In the case of 
sludge from chemical precipitation tanks, 


filter 


methods have been 


pressing is resorted to, lime 
being added to the slu lge to thicken it and 
to make it easy to handle 
pressing can also be used in connection 
with sludge from other types of tanks, but 


more 


more Filter 


such sludge requires the addition of larger 
amounts of lime. Che sludge-cake pro 
duced by pressing may be used for filling 
in low areas or as a low-grade fertilizer 
Sludge pressing requires costly equipment 
and is expensive of operation. 

The more common 
treatment is to 


method of sludge 
run it upon underdrained 
sand beds and then to allow the moisture to 
seep away. After drying, 
be removed and disposed of 
as fertilizer. 


the sludge can 
by filling in or 
Other methods of sludge dis 


posal are lagooning, trenching and dis- 
charge into streams at times of heavy run 
off. Centrifugal machines also have been 


used abroad for dewatering sludge. 
In “Les Misérables,” Victor Hugo de- 
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TYPICAL AMERICAN IMHOFF INSTALLATION, FITCHBURG, MASS. 
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bed of sand or fine gravel 
2 to 4 feet in depth, well 
underdrained by lines of 
tile laid with open joints. 
The sewage is applied 
evenly to the surface of 
the bed in doses taking 
place one to three times 
daily. The sewage thus 
applied percolates through 
the sand, and the effluent 
is collected by means of 
the underdrains. 

Bacteria and _ other 
micro-organisms form a 
gelatinous coating on the 





Courtess A. 1. Howd 
REMOVING IMHOFF TANK SLUDGE FROM SLUDGE DRYING BEDS, ,8"ains, and in conjunction 


SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


votes an entire chapter to the apparent eco- 
nomic waste of the fertilizer constituents 
of sewage. While sewage undoubtedly 
contains considerable fertilizer value, 
there is so much dilution with water, even 
in the concentrated sludge, that the cost 
of recovery overbalances the value ob- 
tained. Furthermore, the availability of 
the fertilizer constituents is minimized by 
the fats and grease present in the sludge. 
At present the principal effort in sludge 
disposal is to produce an inoffensive ma- 
terial at the lowest possible cost. 


Broad Irrigation 


Probably the earliest method adopted on 
a large scale for the purification of sewage 
was that of applying it to level areas of 
land and allowing the soil to absorb and 
purify the sewage. In order to utilize the 
manurial value of the sewage, the land thus 
treated was farmed. This method requires 
large areas of land (one acre for each 
10,000 gallons of sewage per day), gives 
rise to nuisance from flies and odors, and, 
on the whole, is more costly than modern 
methods. The soil must be porous and 
easily drained, and the location must be re- 
mote from habitations. The financial re- 
turn from the sale of crops is not as great 
as might be expected, and the method has 
gone out of use except in a few instances. 


Intermittent Saad Filtration 


A decided advance over broad irrigation 
resulted from the development of the inter- 
mittent sand filter. This filter comprises a 


surfaces of the sand 


with the air present oxi- 

dize the organic matters. 
The sand also effects a mechanical strain- 
ing out of suspended solids. It is essential 
with filters of this type for the sewage to 
be applied intermittently in order that air, 
necessary for the oxidation process, may be 
admitted into the voids of the sand. Excel- 
lent results are obtained with intermittent 
filtration; the effluents from a_ properly 
operated filter will be practically clear and 
colorless and non-putrescible, with a large 
proportion of bacteria removed. Compara- 
tively large areas are necessary, however, 
one acre being required for about 50,000 
gallons of sewage per day. Operating 
costs are also fairly high. For large plants, 
this type of treatment is no longer adopted, 
altho where the quantities of sewage to be 
treated are small, and where a high degree 
of purification is required, intermittent fil- 
tration is extremely valuable. 


Coarse-Grain Filters 


Early experiments carried on by the 
Massachusetts Board of Health with sew- 
age filtration through coarse gravel resulted 
in larger-scale investigations in England, 
which developed two forms of filters of 
coarse material, the contact bed and the 
sprinkling or trickling filter. 

Contact Bed 

The contact bed is a tank filled with 
broken stone to a depth of 4 or 5 feet, the 
bottom being underdrained, and devices be- 
ing provided for the intermittent discharge 
of the sewage into the bed. The method of 
operation is to fill the bed with settled sew- 
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age, allow the bed to stay full for a period 
not exceeding one hour, drain fairly rap- 
idly, and then allow the bed to remain 
empty for a few hours. A complete cycle 
of operation usually consumes about 8 
hours, and three or more units are required. 

When the bed is filled with sewage, de- 
position of solid matters takes place upon 
the surface of the stone. As the bed is 
drained, air enters the voids and, aided by 
the micro-organic films on the stones, oxi- 
dizes the organic matter left behind in the 
bed. In order to obtain well-oxidized and 
stable effluents, it is frequently necessary 
for the sewage to be applied to two or more 
beds in series. 

The relatively large size of the material 
used for contact beds permits much larger 
amounts of sewage to be treated on the 
same area than in the case of intermittent 
filtration. In time, however, the voids of 
the stones become clogged and it is neces- 
sary to renew the material. Contact beds 
can be operated at rates as high as 500,000 
gallons per acre per day, or ten times the 
rate of intermittent filtration. The cost of 
operation is also much less. The effluents 
from carefully operated contact beds are 
usually non-putrescible and inoffensive, but 
are rather turbid and high in bacteria. 

A modification of the contact bed is the 
slate bed devised by Dibdin of England. 
This consists of a tank filled with slate in 
such a way as to form a sort of honey- 
comb with a large percent- 
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spaced nozzles, these 
ing connected by means of 4 
system 


spray nozzles be- 
distribution 
of piping with form of 


automatic dosing apparatus. In 


some 
Europe 
in many cases more elaborate mechanical 
devices are employed to distribute the sew- 
age upon the filters. 
are used, it is generally customary to dis 
charge the through 


Where spray nozzles 


under 
varying pressure so as to secure as uniform 
distribution as possible. The sewage is ap- 
plied intermittently, application taking 
place for 3 to 5 minutes, followed by a rest 
period about twice as long. The periods 
vary, of course, with different installations 
\s the sewage is sprayed through the air it 
absorbs oxygen, and as the aerated sewage 
passes down through the filter media the 
biological film on the media utilizes this dis- 
solved oxygen to and mineralize 
the organic matter. The purification takes 
place very rapidly, as only a few minutes 
elapse between the time the sewage is ap- 
plied and the time it leaves the effluent 
channels, 

On account of the practically continuous 
application of sewage and the ever-present 


sewage them 


oxidize 


supply of oxygen in the applied sewage 
and within the interstices of the media, 
sprinkling filters may be operated at high 
rates, ranging from one to three million 
gallons per acre daily. The odor from 
sprinkling filters is not pronounced, pro- 
vided the sewage applied is fresh and non- 





age of voids. The opera- 
tion of this bed is similar 
to that of the contact bed. 
None has been constructed 
in this country except for 
experimental purposes. 


Spriokling Filters 

A sprinkling filter is 
primarily a bed of broken 
stone, 4 to 8 feet in 
depth, laid on a concrete 
floor, this floor being cov- 
ered with a system of 
underdrains for the rapid 
removal of the effluent 
and for ventilation. Set- 
tled sewage is applied to 
the surface of the filter in 











the form of fine spray 
through systematically 


SHOWING THE HALF-ROUND TILE UNDERDRAINS, 
RISERS FOR SPRINKLER NOZZLES AND THE FILTER MEDIA 


A TRICKLING FILTER UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT READING, PA., 


THE 
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septic. In summer, myriads of moth flies 
breed in the filters and become a great 
nuisance, altho fortunately they do not fly 
far. The sprinkling filter effluent is tur- 
bid, brownish, non-putrescible, and with 
many less bacteria than in the applied 
sewage. 

A material improvement in the quality 
of the effluent can be effected by final sedi- 
mentation. This final settling is particu- 
larly valuable for the removal of the solids 
which periodically flush out from the filter 
material. It is this periodical flushing out 
of accumulated solids which renders it un- 
necessary to clean or renew the filter ma- 
terial. On the whole, the sprinkling filter 
furnishes about the most satisfactory and 
economical means to date for the oxidating 
of considerable quantities of sewage by 
artificial means. 

Activated Sludge Process 

In the last five or six years the activated 
sludge process has been receiving the care- 
ful attention of sanitary engineers. This 
process consists essentially in forcing large 
quantities of air in fine bubbles through the 
sewage as it flows through a tank having a 
detention period of a few hours. After 
this aeration the sewage flows into a settling 
tank for the removal of sludge. Of the 
sludge deposited, a portion is withdrawn to 
a sludge aerating tank for further aeration 
before being returned to the first tank re- 
ceiving sewage. The sludge thus formed 
and “activated” contains various micro- 
organisms similar to the biological film 
formed on the media of filters. The ac- 
tivated sludge passing through raw sewage 
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acts both to absorb and coagulate suspended 
solids and oxidize the organic matter. 

[his process requires a .comparatively 
small amount of area, the first cost is rela- 
tively low, and the rapidity of the process 
prevents septicization. Somewhat more 
elaborate machinery is necessary than in 
the older processes, and very careful opera- 
tion. The principal difficulty is the dis- 
posal of the sludge, which contains a high 
percentage of moisture, around 98 per cent, 
and which is consequently very bulky. Ex- 
periments have indieated that with the ad- 
dition of chemicals or acids the sludge may 
be thickened so that filter pressing may be 
resorted to successfully. 

The effluent is clear, sparkling, colorless 
and with a high per cent of the bacteria 
removed from the raw sewage. The sludge 
is handled rapidly before putrefaction sets 
in, is comparatively inoffensive, and is con- 
sidered to have potential worth for fer- 
tilizer. 


Sterilization 


None of the processes of sewage treat- 
ment completely destroy the bacteria pres- 
ent in the sewage. Intermittent filtration 
produces the Lest effluents, but even these 
are far from sterile. Under some condi- 
tions, such as cases where water-supplies 
or shell-fish beds are involved, it is impor- 
tant to secure an effluent reasonably free 
from harmful bacteria. Where this is de- 
sired, practical sterilization can be accom- 
plished by the use of hypochlorite of lime 
or chlorine gas. The apparatus in each 
case is similar to that used for the chlorina- 
tion of water-supplies. The amount of 
chlorine to effect satisfac- 








NEAR VIEW OF SPRINKLING FILTER NOZZLE IN ACTION 


tory sterilization varies 
with the character of the 
effluent to be treated and 
ranges from 25 to 75 
pounds of chlorine per 
million gallons. 


Miscellaneous Processes 


Experiments have been 
carried on in Boston and 
New Haven with the 
“Miles Acid” process, 
which consists of adding 
sulphur dioxide gas to 
sewage prior to sedimen- 
tation. It is claimed that 
the addition of the gas 
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CONSTRUCTION OF FLOOR, SPRINKLING FILTER, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


The photograph shows the narrow concrete blocks which were used 


; over semi-circular underdrains on 
the sprinkling filters 


increases the precipitation of solids, and ment followed by subsurface irrigation has 
also produces partial sterilization. The proved successful where soil conditions are 
method, however, is still largely in the ex- satisfactory. Subsurface irrigation consists 
perimental stage. simply of discharging intermittently the 

The electrolytic process consists of pass- effluent from a settling tank, through a 
ing sewage through electrolytic cells be series of tile pipe laid with open joints a 
tween iron plates with or without the addi few inches below ground. With por: . 
tion of lime, followed by sedimentation. The the sewage seeps away to undergo the ma 
electrolytic action tends to coagulate the _ terial purificat’on effected by the organisms 
sewage, causing sedimentation to occur n the soil. 
more readily and to bring about partial In conclusion, it may not be amiss to call 
sterlization through the production of attention to the necessity for proper opera 
atomic oxygen and hypochlorite, Only a few tion of sewage treatment plants. 1 ften 
plants have been constructed, and some of costly works are installed and then neg 
these are reported abandoned. From the re- lected. If sewage treatment works are t 
sults of published tests, it appears doubtful produce the results for which they ar 
whether the electrolytic process accomplish constructed, it is absolutely essential tl 
es purification commensurate with its cost competent and expert supervision be 

In small sewage installations, tank treat tained over them. 


Sewage Treatment to Protect Water-Supplies 


freatment of sewage is generally under- by the treatment has paid most or all of the 
taken solely to prevent local nuisance and expense. To make the process effective, it 
in those cases where the local nuisance must be bacterially efficient and the treat 
otherwise produced would be so detrimental ment must apply to all storm-water vs 
to the public interest as to warrant the ex- These two conditions make the ut 
pense of sewage purification. The condi- of sewage purification to cities on oe 
tions arising from local nuisance are not in _ rivers to preserve the purity of the streams 
general injurious to health. for water-supply purposes practically out o 

The treatment of sewage to prevent the the question in the present state of the art 
pollution of public water-supply has been and, in general, the purification of water 
attempted only in exceptional cases by small supplies can be carried out more certainly 
towns and cities upon small catchment and at less cost than corresponding results 
areas, as, for instance, some of the villages can be reached by purification of sewage 
upon the catchment area of Boston’s water- Allen Hazen in American Civil Engineers 


supply. In these cases the party profiting Handbook. 
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Recent Developments in Gas Street 
Lighting 


By F. V. Westermaier 


F all the public services rendered 
municipalities, there is probably non 


more essential tor the preservatior 
of public safety, the comfort and peace of 
mind of the public, than street lighting. It 
is a service which must be as continuous 
and as complete as the life of the commu 
nity itself. This involves responsibility of 
a high order and is so recognized by the d 

recting authorities in the drafting of speci 
fications for the work to be done. 

The separation of the supply of gas from 
the maintenance of fixtures is largely re- 
sponsible for the development of standard 
ized fixtures and lamps, and service. 

Standard types of gas lamps are adjust- 
able to the particular quality of gas on 
which they are used, and to the provisions 
of contract specifications fixing the candle- 
power delivered and the rate of gas con- 
sumption 

\t first glance, these standard lamps may 
appear rather complex, but as a matter of 
fact they are quite simple. The necessary 
elements are as compactly combined as pos- 
sible, consisting of gas cock, automatic gas 
regulator and injector, Bunsen burner, 
mantle, chimney and chimney accessories. 

The illuminating powers of the different 
lamps shown are as follows: 


Lumet Total 
Lamp per B.t Lumens 
Single mantle upright ) 630 
Single mantle inverted 720 
Double mantle inverted 4ii 1,475 
[Triple mantle inverted ‘ 2.200 to 2,500 
ur mantle inverted : 4 2,950 
Single mantle, high pressure 77 
Double mantle, high pres 
sure 525 8.400 


The values for the high-pressure lamps 
are given in order to show the effect of 
pressure on efficiency, in lumens output per 
B. t. u. applied. Claims of considerably 
higher values, .750 to lumen per 
B. t. u. have been made by foreign manu- 
facturers of larger types of lamps. 


.900 


High-pressure gas street lighting has not 
been encouraged in this country as in 
Europe, where it is very extensively used 
The most notable installation in America 
was that at the Panama-Pacific Exposition 





during in San Francisco. While its 
advantages are apparent, there is not suffi- 
cient revenue obtainable from street light- 


ing alone to warrant the expenditures neces- 


IQS, 


sary for the installation of special mains 
and fixtures. 

Because of variation in the quality of gas 
in different cities, according to the manu- 
facturing processes employed, the adjust- 
ment of the standard type lamps to the 
local conditions is important. This involves 
determinations by tests to fix the setting of 
the gas regulator, its injector size, Bunsen 





——— 


AN OLD-STYLE GAS STANDARD, AND THE 
NEW BOULEVARD TYPE THAT CAN BE 
USED FOR EITHER GAS OR ELECTRICITY 
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USING GAS STANDARDS AND SAFETY ISLES TO GUIDE TRAFFIC 


proportions, and provisions for auxiliary 
air regulation to meet, within limits, any 
variation from the average quality of gas 
furnished. From the determinations made, 
a standard burner balance for that par- 
ticular locality is obtained, and every lamp 
used there is made to conform to that 
standard. 

The automatic control of the rate of gas 
consumption is not a recent development, 
but its application is an essential part in all 
the latest lamps designed. This controller, 
after it is adjusted to the local gas condi- 
tions, automatically maintains, under all 
variations in main pressure, a constant 
pressure below the fixed outlet injector ori- 
fice. It thus makes possible not only an ac- 
curate accounting for gas used, but also 
the maintenance of a constant flame within 
the mantle, thereby tending to produce uni- 
form candle-power intensity. 

In addition to the essentials for produc- 
ing most efficient burning qualities, the 
lamps are designed to meet the requirements 
of service conditions: operation, trimming, 
replacement and interchange of parts. 

The development of artificial silk mantles, 
both upright and inverted, for street light- 
ing purposes has done much to improve and 
maintain the service. Not only are they 
stronger than those formerly made of cot- 
ton and ramie fiber, but they retain the 
initial candle-power values throughout the 
greater part of their life. Another char- 
acteristic is that they do not shrink and 
therefore always fit the flame. For service 
reasons the mounting of mantles has also 
received very careful attention. Upright 
mantles are now held in position on the 
carrier caps by nichrome wires, thereby 
eliminating the oxidation and subsequent 
failure that formerly occurred with nickel- 


steel supports, and the tying on of inverted 
mantles to the magnesia rings is reinforced 
by weaving into the asbestos cord a vet 
fine wire of nichrome. 

The general uniformity in the height and 
design of gas posts throughout the prevail 
ing street lighting systems made it possibl 
to standardize lantern design in the familiar 
gas boulevard type. This lantern contains 
all the structural features necessary for the 
proper mounting of the gas mantle lamps 
also to provide the necessary ventilation and 
protection against storms and drafts. It 
serves as the basic-principle pattern for all 
new lantern designs, which must conform 
to be efficiently serviceable. 

The general tendency to improve the ap 
pearance of street lighting fixtures makes 
standardization extremely difficult because 
of the diversity of opinion as to what con 
stitutes harmony of design in the combina 
tion of a standard and a lantern. As a re 
sult, a large number of different styles of 
fixtures have been designed, all of which 
have advocates as well as objectors. There 
seems, however, to be one point of agree- 
ment, in view of the numbers of installa- 
tions made in various cities, which is that 
the upright type of lantern is more gener 
ally preferred than the pendant. 

The need of lighting fixtures for direct 
ing the flow of street traffic has been sup- 
plied in several ways. Two styles 
shown above. The fixture in the center 
foreground consists of a rather low stand- 
ard mounted on a concrete base and topped 
by a globe of ruby flashed glass. In order 
to illuminate the standard and base, the 
flashing is cut away in the lower portion of 
the globe. As a matter of interest, it might 
be mentioned that when ruby glass became 
unobtainable, a satisfactory substitute was 
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found in a special paint preparation which, 
when used on clear glass globes, gave 
equivalent results. 

The other type of traffic fixture is shown 
in the center background and consists ot 
two pendant globes with inverted mantle 
lamps. This type also spreads clear light 
over the ground around the standard and 
base, but to a more considerable extent than 
the other type, and is generally utilized 
on this account, in open spaces where the 
side illumination is low. The globes in this 
type are of ruby glass with the lower sec 
tion cut away so as not to obstruct the 
clear light from the lamp in the lower 
zones. 

Another special fixture type is also illus 
trated. Here a bronze bracket with pen- 
dant globe is attached to a concrete trolley 
and aerial transmission line pole, for the 
lighting of an important thoroughfare—a 
viaduct, into which four or five street grades 
are merged. The application of the stand- 
ard double-mantle gas lamps to the bracket 
fixture as designed, seemed at first an al- 
most impossible task because the lines did 
not admit of any change to provide for the 
necessary ventilator. What could not be 
applied externally was taken care of in the 
construction of the interior and the as 
sembling of the different castings, so that 
the full efficiency and service value of the 
lamp was maintained without changing the 
lines of the original design. These fixtures 
are mounted 16 feet high and are so spaced 
that the illumination produced is remark- 
ably uniform and of a satisfactory degree. 

The service qualities demonstrated by the 
fixture for this particular class of lighting 
recommended its use for the lighting of 
another and longer viaduct of similar type« 
in the same city. 

In laying out these systems the engineers 
decided first on a definite classification of 
streets and then the application of fixtures 
designed to produce substantially uniform 
illumination. In both cases the use of gas 
as well as electricity was considered. The 
adaptation of a specially designed single 
inverted mantle lamp to the refractor fix- 
ture adopted was accomplished with ex- 
cellent results. The type of inverted mantle 
lamp designed is particularly applicable to 
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AN ATTRACTIVE BRONZE BRACKET WITH 
PENDANT GLOBE FOR GAS STREET 
LIGHTING 


refractors, and the resultant efficiency, 
about 90 per cent in lumens output, is high. 
The lamp is adjustable to the focal center 
of the refractor so that any desired projec- 
tion of the maximum beam can be obtained. 
The maximum flux of light from the in- 
verted mantle falls within the enclosing re- 
fractor, which explains the high degree of 
efficiency obtained. 

In the future development of street light- 
ing practice, it is certain that the applica- 
tion of scientific illuminating principles will 
become more general as municipalities grow 
to appreciate their real practical values. 
Those who have confidence in the peculiar 
fitness of gas as a street illuminant, be- 
cause of its reliability and service qualities, 
believe that through the joint codperation 
of all those engaged in street lighting serv- 
ice this aim will be attained to the immeas- 
urable benefit of the public served. 
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The Housing Problem in Great Britain 
By Guy Wilfrid Hayler 


Member, Institution of Municipal Engineers and Royal Sanitary Institute 


periments in the last twenty-five years, 

achieving legislation against tremen- 
dous odds. Much of this has only broken 
the ground, and the real and tangible crop 
from these seeds is about to be realized in 
the solving of the housing question and the 
overcoming of many of the obstacles to 
civic improvement. 

The movement for better housing goes 
back many years, passing through the stages 
of building-society efforts, model cities 
erected by enterprising employers, co-part- 
nership schemes, town planning by muni- 
cipalities and compulsory government ac- 
tion. At present it seemingly rests with the 
Government to achieve results, not very 
apparent just now but certain to be attained 
with the likely advent of a Labor Govern- 
ment to power. 

Not alone social reformers, but the great 
mass of the people, are resolved that the 
words of Premier Lloyd George that “the 
land must be made a fit country for heroes 
to live in” shall be materialized. 


Fr periments has made many social ex- 


Last year King George, receiving over 
200 housing reformers at Buckingham 
Palace, said: 

“If this country is to be the country which 
we desire to see it become, a great offensive 
must be undertaken against disease and 
crime, and the first point at which the at- 
tack must be delivered is the unhealthy, 
ugly, overcrowded house in the mean street, 
which we all of us know too well.” 

The war has made the housing question 
one of the most pressing of the social prob- 
lems of the day. English workers in town 
and country were never so much in need 
of houses as they are now, and the defi- 
ciency is reckoned at over 500,000 in Eng- 
land and Wales alone. Thousands of 
houses have been unrepaired and have fallen 
into sheer ruin during the war, so that large 
numbers of people are practically homeless 
or unable to find a liveable or likeable house. 
Married people with families cannot get 
employment, and many cannot work where 
they wish to work—all for the want of 
houses. 


The Milestones of Housing Prugress 


The landmarks of housing propaganda 
in recent years stand out conspicuously: the 
establishment of the Letchworth Garden 
City, 1903; the Town Planning Act of 19009; 
and the Town Planning Conference and 
Exhibition of 1910. Practically all later 
efforts and legislation have been based on 
the influence of these. The example of 
the First Garden City has been slowly appre- 
ciated, and education in good principles of 
house and site planning has made much 
progress. The Act of 1909 was largely a 
failure, in part because of the cumbersome 
procedure of its working, and also because of 
the lack of an intelligent knowledge of the 
comprehensive treatment of town growth. 
Housing reformers, realizing that popular 
education is required, that legislation can- 
not go very far ahead of current thought, 
have been spending a great deal of time 
and expense on propaganda. The Town 
Planning Act of last year is the result of 
the leaven working. 

Under this last-mentioned act, the Min- 
istry of Health—an excellent piece of gov- 
ernmental machinery—has power to com- 
pel the preparation of compulsory town- 
planning schemes. The Housing Act of 
1919 gave the local authorities power to 
acquire land and finance housing schemes, 
subject to Government approval. Up to 
the latest date, 8,320 schemes, covering 60,- 
000 acres and 95,820 houses, were submitted, 
and of these, 3,942 schemes, covering 33,- 
500 acres and 78,437 houses, were approved. 
Bids were received for 27,745 houses, and 
23,323 were approved, and on January, 1920, 
10,408 of these houses had been begun, and 
some 5,000 additional new working-class 
houses were also in progress. 


The Actual Difficulty 


While under the exceptional circumstances 
created in a country which has just con- 
cluded a great war, the fact that some 16,- 
000 houses are being built would seem a 
good achievement, the state of affairs with 
thousands clamoring for houses makes it 
a very small contribution to the solution. 
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Premier Lloyd George has said: “The 
housing difficulty did not exist because the 
municipalities were not prepared to build, 
but because they could not get the workmen, 
and yet after an appeal it had been decided 
by the great trade unions that they could 
not suspend their regulations.” This is a 
reference to the proposal for a “dilution 
of labor,” allowing unskilled workmen to 
enter the industry. The Labor Party in 
retaliation denies the shortage of labor, say- 
ing that enough building workers can be ob- 
tained under proper conditions to erect 114,- 
000 houses a year, being 51,500 in excess 
of the Government demand—this in spite 
of the fact that 350,000 demobilized soldiers 
are said to be in want of employment. It 
is also pointed out that 50 per cent of the 
building material is in the hands of “rings,” 
which in the face of condemnation by a 
Government committee are still holding up 
supplies for excess profits. The crux of 
the situation is that owing to the high cost 
of labor and materials the houses cannot 
be produced at the prices which were origi- 
nally estimated. 


Remedies That Are Being Tried 

Various ways out are proposed. The 
Government on December 4, 1919, intro- 
duced the Housing (Additional Powers) 
Bill enabling private builders to be subsi- 
dized at the rate of £160 per house, the 
total grant for this purpose being fixed at 
£15,000,000. It also proposes to arrest “lux- 
ury” building and prevent the demolition of 
existing dwelling houses. Power is also 
given to local authorities to issue housing 
bonds at a rate of interest not yet fixed. 
This bill, generally accepted by housing re- 
formers, is still under consideration. 

In the meantime considerable discussion 
is going on as to ways of achieving econ- 
omy. In the matter of materials, Clough 
Williams Ellis, architect, has been advocat- 
ing a return to cottage building as in the 
days of remote antiquity. He proposes a 
revival of “mud walls” in the form of cob, 
pisé de terre, chalk (compost and block), 
clay lumps, and sun-dried bricks. In many 
parts of southern England this was the tra- 
ditional building method, and its revival has 
influential support, notably by St. Loe 
Strachey, the well-known publicist, and the 
London Spectator. 

Probably economy in materials and plan- 
ning and reduction of building standards 
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have been carried to “the irreducible mini- 
mum,” and it is more through the organiza- 
tion and efficiency of labor that a solution 
will be arrived at. The example of Letch- 
worth has resulted in the work going for- 
ward for the establishment of a Second 
Garden City at Welwyn near London, and 
public utility companies are showing great 
activity. At the same time the municipali- 
ties in some cases are considering “direct 
labor” proposals. The Corporation of Glas- 
gow has recently completed 92 model dwel- 
lings and begun to build 3,500 more, putting 
10 on each acre of land. An exhibition of 
plans has been held, and £5,000 given in 
prizes for originality and excellence in de- 
sign and quality. In Liverpool the City 
Council has decided to build 400 houses by 
direct labor and materials directly pur- 
chased. In Manchester building operations 
by means of guild socialism are proposed, 
and a guild has offered to build 2,000 houses. 
It is claimed that whereas the ordinary 
workman will build six houses a year, cost- 
ing £940 each, the guild workman will build 
nine houses a year, of a better kind and 
costing £800 each. The trade unions propose 
to take control of operations as far as labor 
is concerned, substituting group credit based 
on the power to produce, for bank credit 
based on the purchasing power of gold. 
This—at present—theoretical scheme is to 
be translated into an actuality; it has con- 
siderable support as a real effort to intro- 
duce the touch of idealism and individual 
craftsmanship into the building of a work- 
man’s home. 


What to Build 

The country is “thinking housing” as 
never before, and not only how to build but 
what to build. The people are asking for 
the right kind of houses. This means, pri- 
marily, houses of comfort and beauty built 
with proper regard for sunshine, fresh air. 
light, sufficient sleeping accommodation, and 
the application of the labor-aiding discover - 
ies of domestic science to the home. The 
women, who are now a power to be reck- 
oned with in public life, are particularly 
insistent in their demand that the old-time 
drudgery associated with the ill-contrived 
houses of the past shall be eliminated. The 
success of the new housing lies with the 
erection of better-planned and better-built 
houses and all-round. improvement in .do- 
mestic conditions which will assure a higher 
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VIEW OF SOUTH FRONT OF THE DESIGN FOR COTTAGES IN THE MIDLAND INDUSTRIAL 
AREA (LEICESTER, ENGLAND), WHICH BRINGS A £500 PRIZE TO EVELYN SIMMONS 
AND LESLIE GLENCROSS 


standard of living, to the lack of which is 
largely due the industrial unrest so prevalent 
throughout the country, To the architects 
of to-day has therefore come the opportunity 
of creating a lasting and worthy memorial 
of the Great Peace. 

One of the most interesting developments 
is the competition held by the London Daily 
Mail for the best types of workers’ homes. 
The results have recently been made known 
and $10,000 awarded in prizes for acceptable 
plans. Over 3,500 designs were passed on, 
the judges being a committee of such ac- 
knowledged experts as: Professor S. D. 
Adshead of the London University Town 
Planning Department; Guy Dawber and 
Courtenay Crickmer, well-known architects ; 
Seebohm Rowntree, the sociologist ; Captain 
Reiss of the Garden Cities Associations ; 
Mrs. Sanderson Furness of the Labor 
Party; and Mrs. Barton of the Cooperative 
Union. 

It was recognized that a house is not a 
thing that can be considered by itself; it 
belongs to the place it is put in, and is good 
or bad according to the needs of the in- 
dwellers, The best of all estate developers 
near London won his first success by making 
the garden first and compelling architects 
to build according to the demands of the 
garden, lawns, and general view. This 
principle was observed as far as it was pos- 
sible in this competition. 

The designs were in most cases very origi- 
nal and showed a high sense of the need of 


economy while at the same time having 
much artistic excellence. The cottages 
throughout are of the group type, four 
houses being combined in one block. Speci- 
mens of the prize-winning plans are to be 
built immediately. 

A great deal of controversy has been 
aroused over the contention of some critics, 
that the country and industrial areas were 
likely to be spoiled by the erection of bar- 
rack-like things called “homes.” This com- 
petition has, however, proved that economy 
and comfort may be achieved without the 
sacrifice of beauty. The prettiest houses are, 
as often as not, the simplest, and the simplest 
are the cheapest to build. 

Besides the Daily Mail, another of the 
great London newspapers, the Daily Ex- 
press, has been arousing interest in better 
housing. It offered $7,500 in prizes for the 
best houses for (1) unskilled laborers, (2) 
skilled artisans, and (3) clerical workers. 
The President of the Royal Institute of Brit- 
ish Architects, Henry T. Hare, William 
Dunn and A. E. Richardson, architects, 
acted as assessors, and the result of the con- 
test has been decided. The designs have 
been on view at the Model Homes Exhibition 
in the Westminster Central Hall, London, 
and visited by many thousands of people. 
Not only have plans been exhibited, but spe- 
cial models of them have been made so that 
anyone, however unversed in building, 
can see what is intended. The use of the 
model to illustrate houses has been widely 
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appreciated, and it is realized that not only ls and on the health and good temper of 
an it convey a clear idea of what is it the occupants; also the many new labor 
tended, but it strikes the popular note so saving devices on the market. 

much re ed. In another exhibition, town \ll the Government housing plans, which, 
lanning has been conveyed to the multitude _ like most official information, have been hid- 
y the same means, a large stage showing den away in blue books, have been likewise 
the chaos of an existing town and by its transformed into large-size models, making 
side a transformation into order and har a wonderfully attractive presentation of the 
mony produced by scientific planning state-aided housing schemes. 

Beyond some slight attempts at th rhe eyes of the world are upon England 
graphic portrayal of housing condition n her reconstruction program. The mo- 
nothing on these lines has been hitherto used ment is opportune for a great forward move- 
n America, and the idea is one well worth ment in housing, and we shall have much to 
consideration The London exhibitions learn from the way John Bull is doing it. 
have not only shown the general phases We must act wisely, always remembering 
of housing but have gone into details, such we shall be false to ourselves if the new 
as consideration of color in the decoration houses are not as worthy of our present- 


f the home and its bearing on the lighting day civilization as we can make them. 
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Beautify the Surroundings of Your 
°2-* Public Buildings 

















Comrte St. P. Railway 
APPROACH TO THE COURT HOUSE AT WEBSTER, 8. D. 
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Safety Cars Solve Many Transportation 
Troubles 


The One-Man Electric Car Has Demonstrated Its Value in Many Cities 
in the United States 


-y~HE one-man safety cars which have 
been introduced in a great many cities 
thruout the country have met with 

almost universal approval. They consist of 

a single-truck car with a door at the for- 

ward end so that the motorman also acts as 

conductor, The cars are almost absolutely 
safe; they are fool-proof and almost acci- 
dent-proof. If the motorman were to die 
while in charge of the car, the car would 
come to an immediate stop. If he were to 
jump from his position at the controller, the 
same result would follow. The annoying 
step from the vestibule into the car is done 
away with, and the seats are even more 
comfortable than those in the heavier equip- 
ment. The seating capacity is sufficient; 
thirty-two persons can be seated at one time 
on almost all the lines except those which 
carry the heaviest traffic. The cars operate 
with more speed than the larger cars and 
get under way with more rapidity. This 
means that quicker time can be made, as- 
suring prompt service. As the cost of 
operating, particularly the cost of electric 
power, is materially reduced, more cars can 
he operated on each line. All these and 
other advantages of the one-man safety 
cars have greatly increased their popularity. 





EXTERIOR OF A TYPICAL ONE-MAN SAFETY CAR 


In Ogden, Utah, which was one of the first 
cities to adopt this type of transport 
the majority of the city cars were ol old 
design, very heavy and of small seat 
capacity, and in consequence the cost of 
operation and maintenance had been ex- 
tremely high. The necessity of 
repairs caused congestion in the shops and 
greatly irritated the traveling public 

Ogden has a population of about 40,000, 
so distributed that all parts of the residential 
districts are relatively close to the busi 
ness center. The result was that peopl 
walked to town in case they had just missed 
a car; and even tho a fifteen- o1 


tation, 


' 
itis 


constant 


twenty- 


minute car service was given, the operating 


‘Ss 
company lost a iarge revenue. A careful 
tabulation was made as to car hours on 
each line, cost of maintenance, platform 
labor and decreased power 


consumption, 
and it was found without question that the 
safety cars would fulfill every requirement 
of traffic conditions. Cars of the standard 
double-end type, equipped with Westing 
house motors, and airbrakes and complete 
safety car fixtures, were 
motormen or 


purchased rhe 
conductors operating the 
safety cars are allowed 5 cents per hour 
in addition to their regular pay 
proved entirely satisfactory from 
the labor standpoint and has de 
creased the actual cost of 
tion of the various lines. 
In Norfolk, Va., the cars are 
operated through very narrow and 
congested Formerly the 
line was operated with seven cars 
on a ten-minute headway. Now a 
seven-minute service with ten cars 


This has 


opera 


streets. 


is given, the car mileage has been 
increased 38 per cent, and the num 
ber of revenue passengers has in 
creased approximately 20 per cent 

In Petersburg, Va., the cars have 
been used to replace old single 
truck longitudinal-seat cars with a 
seating capacity of 24 passengers. 
With the decreasing soldier traffic 
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from Camp Lee, the density of 
travel did not warrant an increase 
in service so that a car-for-car 
replacement was made. The new 
cars are so convenient and com 
fortable, however, that a slight 
increase in travel has resulted 

In Richmond, Va., the cars are 
operated on lines which handle 
the most congested travel in the 
city. Service has actually in 
creased 55 per cent on one line 
and approximately 40 per cent on 
another. In August of this year, 
a test trip was made by a num- 
ber of municipal officials to de- 
termine whether or not the oper- 
ation of a street car by one man 
was hazardous he car was put through 
various tests on the level and on some of 
ihe 7 and 8 per cent grades, to the entire 
satisfaction of the Director of Public 
Safety and other officials present. 

The maximum permissible load in any of 
the cars in Richmond is placed at 50 pas- 
sengers, and when the car has this number 
of passengers aboard the sign “Car Full” 
is shown. This is a welcome innovation 
for the people in the car, and since very 
frequent service is given, passengers who 
are passed by do not complain. One of 
the features which it appeared would cause 
trouble was the necessary separation of 
races on the cars of the southern lines. This 
difficulty was successfully met by the in- 
stallation of a sign requesting colored pa- 
trons to fill up the seats from the rear, and 
white patrons to fill up the seats from the 
front. 

In order to decrease the work of the 
operator as much as possible, the matter 
of reports has been cut down to a minimum 





ONE OF THE SAFETY CARS OPERATED BY 
THE UTAH-IDAHO CENTRAL R. R. CO. 


Non-recording fare boxes are used, so that 
the only report made at the end of a day’s 
run is the time on and off and the register 
reading upon taking the car and leaving it. 
The elaborate trip reports have been en- 
tirely discarded. A simple form of safety 
car transfer has been designed which will 
permit the operator to punch the time be- 
fore starting from the end of the line and 
will necessitate only one more punch at 
the time of issuing the transfer. 

In preparing the public for this type of 
service, an educational campaign was con- 
ducted for fully ten months, starting before 
the cars were even purchased. Full de- 
scription of the cars, a statement of places 
where they were used, advantages to the 
public and other details were given out in 
an interesting and instructive manner. 

In many cities where there are municip- 
ally operated street car lines, the safety 
car will prove a great convenience, as it 
reduces operating costs and is always satis- 
factory. 


The Opinion of the Mayor of Nashville on the One-Man Car 


To tHe Epitor or Tue AMERICAN City: 
Replying to your inquiry of April 1 in re- 
gard to an ordinance recently passed by the 
Board of Commissioners of the city of Nash- 
ville prohibiting the use of one-man street cars 
here, will say that this bill was enacted by a 
vote of 3 to 2, the writer being in the minority. 
It is true that the abolishing of the one-man cars 
had been agitated in our city by a certain class 
{the labor unions—Editor] prior to the intro- 
duction of the city ordinance referred to. The 
one exit on these cars, involving the race ques- 
tion, was practically the only objection made by 
those favoring the bill. Personally, I saw no 


merit in this contention, but realized that in the 
one-man car the public and the street railway 
company were vitally interested, from the fact 
that it was solving the great problems of service 
and economical operation, both of which to-day 
are the supreme issues of every public utility 
and the community they serve. In the opinion of 
three city commissioners the operation of the 
one-man (safety) cars was a discrimination of 
service, while the minority two commissioners 
thought it was a matter of better service at a 
lower cost. WILLIAM GUPTON, 


ayor 


Nashville, Tenn., April 7, 1920. 
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Where City and Nation Unite to Act 
as Summer Hosts 


Municipal Camps 


in National Forests 


By Arthur H. Carhart 


HE advent of the auto argonaut has 

brought a new development to many 

towns throughout the country. This 
is the municipal camping ground so often 
encountered in the towns and cities of the 
West. Whole families take to the road, 
equipped with the old reliable family car. 
a tent, air mattresses or camp cots, and 
cooking utensils, and live the life of the 
gasoline gypsy while literally “seeing 
America” at first-hand. 

Recognizing that the traveler by auto is 
a good friend to have, many towns have 
done much to help him along his way. Mu- 
nicipal auto camps have been established 
in communities along great trunk roads of 
the country, where one may find many con- 
veniences and in reality be the guest of the 
town in which he makes his over-night stop. 
Generally, good water, sanitary arrange- 
ments, fuel, fireplaces, a place to pitch tent 
and another to park a car are offered to the 
city’s guest in camp. 

Truly the towns through which these auto 
tourists pass have found that a municipal 
camp is a good thing. Each year sees more 
camps built. They are a good advertisement 
and they make friends. Further, they actu- 
ally bring money to the town, for the guest 
at the municipal camp must have gasoline, 
tires, oil, picture post-cards, pancake flour, 
auto veils, goggles, candy, chewing gum, 
cigars, bolts, paint, overalls, and a multitude 
of other things. So, from many angles the 
establishment of a municipal camp is a good 
business proposition. 


An Extension of City Hospitality 


Four Colorado towns have gone one step 
farther. They have arranged for spots 
which are designated as municipal camps, 
but which are located several hours’ drive 
from the community. In each case these 
are areas within the great National Forest 
playgrounds of the state and are near some 
of the most scenic spots of the region 
There is an agreement between the city and 
the United States Forest Service in each 


case that this area shall be first utilized a 
a municipal camp and that the other uses 
that may arise in the area will be secondary 


to the camping use, 

True, anyone can go to a National Forest 
and camp as much as his heart desires. But 
in these camps the same idea is followed 
out that is found in the municipal camp 
areas within the city limits. A visitor i 
the guest of both the muncipality and the 
United States Forest Service. Sanitary con- 
veniences are installed, fireplaces are built 
sign-boards direct to places of interest and 
the next camp, and inviting trails lead to 


outlooks on the best scenery the region can 
offer. 


The Forest Camp of Fort Collins, Colo. 
Far in the cool depths of the canyon of 
the Cache la Poudre the city of Fort Collins 
has its camp, where vacationists are wel- 
come as guests. By the camp flows the 
crystalline Poudre River, and the big, gamey 
trout for which the stream is famous may 
be seen on a stinny day in the cool, deep 
pools just at the edge of the rushing cur- 
rent. The road leading to the camp passes 
many beautiful features of the canyon, and 
the scenery near the camp, while not the 
most awe-inspiring that may be found, is 
altogether satisfying. Gray Mountain, 
Tumbletop, Scarhead and Sheep Mountains 
all lift their heads above the tumbled mass 
of hills near the camp, and from their tops 
may be seen the snowy heads of the great 
Continental Divide. The canyon of the 
Poudre itself is beautiful, and many little 
side canyons offer delightful rambles 
This whole area is being developed by 
the city of Fort Collins and the Forest Ser- 
vice. It is for the use of anyone who will 
come and stay. There is no fee for camping 
and there are no rules to follow except that 
care in protection of public health and in 
fire prevention must be practiced. This is 
the method in all the camps which are being 
developed after this plan in the forests of 
the state of Colorado by the Forest Service 
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and municipalities. Fort Collins has one of 
the most attractive sites for a camp in the 
whole canyon. The city thus not only offers 
conveniences in the municipal camp within 
the borders of the town, but also goes farther 
in affording another place in the mountains 
where the same guests may still enjoy the 
hospitality of the town. 


Longmont's Camp in the Canyon 

Longmont, Colo., a thriving little city near 
the mountains of the eastern slope of the 
Rockies, has cooperated with the U. S. For- 
est Service in making attractive for visitors 
a spot in the scenic canyon of the Middle 
St. Vrain. This is located at the end of 
about half a day’s drive through one of the 
most pleasing canyons of the whole Colo- 
rado National Forest. There is nothing 
spectacular about this canyon, but every foot 
of the way from its mouth to the camp- 
ground is pleasing to the traveler. This 
feature of the visit to the camp is worth all 
the time that can be given it. 

Near the camp are two lakes where fish- 
ing is good and streams in which trout play. 
The camp is a great open park, from which 
the craggy head of Mount Audubon may be 
seen, and a short day’s hike will take one to 
the Arapaho Glacier, the only glacier that is 
active in this section of the country. A 
waterfall is but a short walk from the camp, 
and by climbing over several interesting 
routes one may secure a splendid view of 
the great sweep of the Continental Divide 
and the timbered slopes and high reaches of 
the Colorado National Forest. Longmont 
invites each motor car adventurer to be her 
guest in this splendid camp, where glacier, 
lake, river and crag will delight the lover 
of nature. 


Where Florence Entertains Her Motor 
Guests 

In the picturesque canyon of the South 
Hardscrabble and within the frowning pres- 
ence of Mount Rudolph lies the municipal 
camping ground of the city of Florence. 
Through the midst of the grounds dashes 
the laughing South Hardscrabble Creek, and 
if one is quiet, beaver may be watched work- 
ing in the many ponds they have built near 
the camp. 

Like all the other municipal camps in 
Colorado’s National Forests, the Florence 
camp is easily reached over a good road. 
And like all the others too, the last part of 
the drive from the city is through a canyon, 
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that of the South Hardscrabble. When the 
camp is reached, there is plenty of room to 
park several hundred automobiles on the 
grounds. 

The use of the grounds by local people 
has been very gratifying to those who backed 
the movement to have camps established 
here. On one day a group of 500 people 
visited the grounds to attend the dedication 
of the camp. On another day without any 
special exercises to attract, there were over 
700 who used the camp and its facilities. 


Pucblo’s Picturesque Camp 

The city of Pueblo has probably used its 
camp more than any other of the four towns 
This is natural, for Pueblo is the largest 
of the quartette. Many people came to pic- 
nic there last summer, and on one hot day 
over 700 autos went up the canyon to the 
camp. Ona clear cool day in the latter part 
of October, over 40 auto loads went to this 
Pueblo camp to picnic, and the use during 
the rest of the season was equally great. 

This camp is in a picturesque canyon 
through which splashes a clear little stream 
known as Squirrel Creek. At one place the 
stream tumbles down hundreds of feet in 
short jumps, and in the little distance of a 
quarter of a mile climbs down the side of 
a large hill. At the foot of this cascade is 
one of the camping groups of the area, and 
a short distance down stream there is a 
large spring of finest water where the other 
camp group of the Pueblo area may be 
found. Shelters, sanitaries, fireplaces, fuel 
and good water are found handy for the 
camp’s guest. And the scenery should sat- 
isfy any lover of nature. 

During the coming year the camps of 
the Pueblo and Florence groups, which are 
both in the delightful Greenhorn Mountains, 
are going to be enlarged. The demand is 
so great and the opportunity for getting 
these enlargements is so good that a great 
group of improvements has been planned 


What These Cities Have Done, Others 
Can Do 


This new movement is an innovation for 
the cities of Colorado. The same oppor 
tunity is offered any other community which 
is near a National Forest. There was much 
favorable comment on these camps during 
the season of 1919, and the use has in every 
case merited the expenditure and effort put 
into the camp building. 

The real appeal to a municipality for this 
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arrangement is that while the city may 
entertain her guests in an auto park near the 
edge of the town, unless there is some other 
place to which to send the visitors they soon 
move to the next stop, generally being the 
guests of the community only one night 
Where one of the National Forest play- 
grounds has been developed by the town and 
the Forest Service in cooperation,: there 
is a delightful camping place right in the 
midst of mountain scenery, near good fish- 
ing and the roughest kind of mountain 
climbing. The visitor coming to the city’s 
town camp can be sent to the mountain 


Courtesy of the Denver Tourist Bureau 
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initial season in the municipal camps within 
Colorado’s National Forest playgrounds be 
comes generally known, applications fos 
areas of the same kind will be filed with 
the Forest Service from different parts of 
the country. There is no charge for th 
ground, there is no lease, there is no trans 
fer of the title, but the 
for the use of camping; and 


ground is set aside 
because that 
action follows the request of a certain town 


that town cooperates in the development 


and has a certain pride in sending tourist 
guests to the area. And in each case 
there has been a real and great benefit to 
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A DENVER MUNICIPAL CAMP WHERE VISITORS ARE HOUSED ON THEIR WAY TO THE 
FOREST CAMPS 


camp and there still be the guest of the mu- 
nicipality. The result is obvious. The 
tourist leaves the state with more vivid 
recollections of the hospitality of that town 
than of any other. He is likely to come back 
to this community which has not only played 
the host in the borders of the town but has 
gone farther in hospitality and provided a 
place in the heart of the hills where the 
guest may still have reason to thank that 
town for its consideration and foresight 
When the success that has attended this 


the people of the town in the use they have 
had of each camp. 

There are millions of acres in the National 
Forests of the United States These For 
ests extend from the southern part of Flor- 
ida to the northernmost point of Minnesota, 
and from the east coast to the west coast 
State forests are being created by wise leg 
islatures, and municipal forests are found 
near many towns. There is no geographical 
limit to this idea, for it is as big as the 
country. 


























Camp Grounds for Lincoln Highway 
Tourists 


By Thomas B. Reid 


Supervisor, Tama County, Tama, Iowa 


NI mile west of Tama, directly ad- 


jacent to the Lincoln Highway on 
the banks of a beautiful little creek, 
(he Commercial Club of Tama has provided 
a tree camping ground for Lincoln High 


vay tourists. It came about in this way: 


Living directly on the Lincoln Highway, we 
have seen thousands of tourists pass in the 
hot. dusty season of the vear witl 
which to rest and cool ort, and no 
rovision of any kind for their comfort and 
emencs rhe writer felt that this was 
not in keeping with tl ounty s reputation 
for hospitality, so he took it up with a num 
ver of hi friends in Tama and with Mr 
Carmichael, the owner of the land Che 
discussion of the problem brought out the 


place where tourists might 


need for some 
make temporary camps, open their lunch 
baskets, prepare their meals, and perhaps 


set up their tents for the night away from 


the dusty roads—for, unfortunately, the 
road is still dusty, as we have not yet been 
able to arrange to have it properly 
paved 

\fter due consideration, the site of the 


eautiful walnut grove shown in the accom- 

panying illustration was selected as a 
suitable place We have provided a well, 
a stove, and a toilet, and expect to build a 
couple of brick ovens next season and supply 
the necessary wood for camp cooking. The 
Club does not expect to provide any build- 
ings, as the campers who stay all night are 
usually equipped with tents, and in bad 
weather can find accommodations at the 
hotels in Tama. 

It should be noted that the large sign- 
board in the foreground calls attention to 
the fact that all the facilities are free. The 
camping grounds could easily have been 
made to yield a little revenue, but the 
men who donated the money were of the 
opinion that the good will to be purchased 
by the provision of these facilities without 
charge was of greater value to the com- 
munity than the slight revenue that might 
be derived. The expressions of appreciation 
and the favorable comments generally that 
have come to them as a result of the free 
camping grounds seem to bear them out in 
their belief. 
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Assessments for Street Lighting 


By A. L. 


HE passage of a law in Ohio relating 
to the assessment of property specially 
benefited by street lighting draws at- 
tention to the fact that the appellate courts 
have been called upon in several instances 
to pass upon the validity of such measures. 

In the case of Ankeny vs. City of Spo- 
kane (92 Washington Reports, 549; 159 
Pacific Reporter, 806; L. R. A. 1917A, 
1093) it was decided that the furnishing of 
electrical energy for street lighting pur- 
poses for a limited term is a local improve- 
ment within the meaning of a constitutional 
provision permitting the making of such 
improvements by special taxation of prop- 
erty benefited. It was also decided that the 
inclusion of a street-lighting system of 
ornamental features does not prevent the 
assessmen: of the added cost thereby caused 
upon the property benefited if ordinary 
construction is not so far departed from as 
to warrant a court in saying that the muni- 
cipality exceeded its legitimate powers, In 
this case the Court said, in the course of 
what is probably the most exhaustive judi- 
cial opinion on this subject: 

“All of the cases where the question has 
been raised seem to agree that the expense of 
erecting the lamp-posts, the conduits for the 
wires, and the cost of the wires and lamps 
necessary for an electric street lighting system 
may be charged to the property benefited as a 
local improvement. No case has been called 
to our attention, however, where it has been 
determined that the electric energy necessary 
to light the plant may be treated as a part of 
the plant and the cost thereof charged to the 
property benefited as a local improvement. 

“Following the rule of the courts, which do 
not require permanency as an essential element 
of a local improvement, we see no reason why 
it may not be so charged. It is from the elec- 
tric current that the light is derived, and it is 
the light that furnishes the entire benefit to 
the property. The lamp-posts, the conduits, 
wires, and lamps, are but the means of carry- 
ing the current and diffusing the light at the 
proper places. Of themselves they are of no 
benefit to property abutting upon the streets 
in which they are constructed. On the con- 
trary, standing alone, they would be obstruc- 
tions in the street, narrowing and hindering 
its use as such, of no possible benefit to the 
public at large, and rendering abutting prop- 
erty of less, rather than of greater, value. No 
rule of law would justify their erection and 
maintenance in a street, were they not the 


H. Street 


necessary means to a desired end 
We think * * * that the mechanical con 
trivances and the electrical energy are but 


parts of a complete whole, and that it is the 
whole, and yot one of its parts, that confers 
the benefits. As such, it seems to us clear that 
the cost of the whole may be charged as a 
local improvement in so far as private proj 
erty is benefited thereby.” 

In the case of Ewart vs. Village of 
Western Springs, 54 Northeastern Reporter, 
478, it was decided by the Illinois Supreme 
Court, that the power house and generato1 
plant of an electric-lighting system, t 
gether with the engine and appliances lo 
cated at the power house, were of public 
benefit and the cost thereof must be met 
by general taxation, but that the poles, 
electric conductors, lamps and appliances 
connected therewith were of local benefit 
and their cost might be met by special 
assessment. Reasoning along the same lines 
as the Washington Supreme Court the IIli- 
nois tribunal said: 

“If-the water-mains and hydrants of a sys- 
tem of water-works which extend along the 
streets of a city are of local improvement, we 
see no reason why the poles, wires, and lamps 
in an electric light system are not also a local 
improvement. * * * It cannot be said that 
property upon a street lighted with electri 
light is not more valuable than property upon 
a street where there is no such electric light 
Property is, in fact, especially benefited by 
electric or other adequate lighting along the 
street on which it is situated, quite as much as 
it is benefited by water-mains. * * * The 
test whether an improvement is local or not 
depends upon the question whether or not it 
specially benefits the property assessed.” 

In the case of Parker +s Wallace, 8o 
Misc. Rep., N. Y., 425, a New York court 
held that the provision of the Auburn city 
charter, authorizing the council, “in its 
discretion, to create and alter a lighting dis 
trict or districts with’n such city as it may 
fix and determine, with full power to order 
such construction and installation of light 
ing or additional light‘ng as it may pre 
scribe, the cost ‘of which shall be fixed, ap 
portioned, assessed and collected in the 
manner and at the time as may be desig 
nated by the common council,” authorized 
the assessment of the cost of a lighting 
system against the property benefited 
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But in the case of Putnam vs. Grand 
Rapids, 25 Northwestern Reporter, 330, it 
was ruled by the Michigan Supreme Court 
that towers erected by an electric light 
company could not be regarded as a “local 
improvement” within the tax laws, altho 
used in performance of a lighting contract 
with the city. 

And the decision of the Indiana Supreme 
Court in the case of Wilt vs. Bueter, 111 
Northeastern Reporter, 926, establishes the 
proposition that right to levy a special as- 
sessment on account of a lighting improve- 
ment depends upon clear statutory author- 
ity to that effect. The Court remarks in 
this case: 
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“It is well settled that a city may have power 
to make an improvement and yet have no 
power to make special assessments against 
property benefited to pay the expenses of such 
improvement. The power to assess the costs 
of improvements against abutting property is 
purely statutory, it does not exist in the ab- 
sence of a statute, and, when granted, the 
extent of the power is limited to that which 
the statute expressly confers. * * * It has 
been held that the power thus granted is part 
of the sovereign power of the state. It will 
not be inferred from a statute, but must be 
expressly granted. * * * Statutes on this 
subject are strictly construed in favor of the 
abutting property owner, and in case of doubt 
as to the existence of such power the doubt 
is resolved against the municipality.” 


Parallel Pavements of Different Types on Grades 
By Charles W. Geiger 


N some of the hills of San Francisco 
O where there is considerable traffic of 
both automobiles and horse-drawn 
vehicles, two kinds of pavement have been 
laid, in order to meet the requirements of 
these different types of traffic. 
The photograph shows one of two streets 
treated in this way. On one of the streets 


the sides are paved with basalt paving 
blocks and the center with asphaltum. 
On the other the center is paved with basalt 
paving blocks and the center with asphaltum. 

The grades on these hills are very steep, 
and it is necessary for the horses to have 


a rough surface in order to get a foothold. 
\n automobile running at high speed over 
this block pavement is hard to control, for 
the reason that the wheels bound over the 
rough surface; and as they are not in firm 
contact with the road, during part of the 
time there is a tendency for the machine to 
skid sidewise. The smooth asphaltum sec- 
tion of the street, however, furnishes a 
perfect running surface for automobiles. 

This method of combining two kinds of 
pavement in the same street is of such prac- 
tical value as to make it desirable for wide 
adoption thruout the country. 
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A STREET IN SAN FRANCISCO WITH DUAL PAVEMENTS TO ASSIST DIFFERENT 
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Careful Citizens Can Minimize Street 
Cleaning 


By Charles O. Davis 


Superintendent, Bureau of Street Sanitation, Milwaukee, Wis. 


much more quickly and thoroly with 

the latest improved equipment than 
by the old hand methods employed before 
machines came into use. The big job is to 
keep the streets clean with little or no 
help from the public, many of whom 
thoughtlessly throw into the street any kind 
of material they do not want, that being 
the most convenient place in which to de- 
posit it. There are many laws and ordi- 
nances governing these particular acts, but 
as they are never enforced, they furnish 
little or no help. 

The same people who daily violate these 
rules and regulations are the first to con- 
demn the officials in charge of street cl-an- 
ing for the unsightly condition of the street 
on which they live or over which they pass. 
Yet they themselves often create this condi- 
tion by cleaning their yards and depositing 
rubbish, leaves, paper and lawn cuttings 
on a well-paved and well-cleaned street. 

This practice has become more notice- 


og cleaning can be accomplished 


able in these times of few _ hours’ 
work and many hours’ recreation, espe- 
cially on Saturday afternoon, which 


seems an accepted time to perform the 
work of yard cleaning. Altho the street 
cleaning forces have gone over the street 
on Saturday forenoon, cleaning it thoroly, 
on Sunday with the conglomeration of dirt 
it is unsightly, causing the traveling public 
to comment unfavorably on the condition 
of the street. 

I should like to see fewer laws and a 
rigid enforcement of those left in effect. 
The matter of street cleaning, ash and rub- 
bish removal and garbage collection is a 
serious business for any city government. 
It should be taught in the kindergartens, 
the graded schools, the high schools and 
on through college, so that when young men 
become business men they will take pride 
in keeping the streets in front of their 
homes and places of business clean, rather 
than throwing anything and everything they 
do not want to keep into the street or 
alley. 


Children should be taught at home as well 
as in the schools not to break bottles or 
any other kind of glass in streets or alleys 
This is done daily by boys going to and 
from school, and anyone driving a motor 
suffers from this particular prank, which 
injures the tires. The parents at home 
should not deposit milk bottles in ash boxes, 
but should return them to the dairy com- 
pany, which is more than anxious to take 
them every morning. If care was taken in 
this matter it might not be necessary every 
ninety days to appoint a commission to 
investigate the high cost of milk. These 
bottles cost from five to seven cents each, 
and if not returned are sure to find their 
way to the street, the alley or the city dump- 
ing ground. It is surprising to know that 
the number of unbroken milk bottles re- 
covered from city dumping grounds runs 
into thousands every month and that as 
many more are broken in the streets and 
alleys. This is only one of the many diffi- 
culties in performing the duties of a street 
cleaning department. Auto have 
sometimes been badly damaged by broken 
bottles one hour after the street has been 
thoroly swept and flushed. 

City streets can be as clean as the kitchen 
floor, pleasing to the eye and a help to 
health. This can be done w:th the full co 
Operation of all adults and children, and 
with the use of modern motor-driven street- 
cleaning equipment, picking up all dust and 
removing all heavy substances for blocks 
before emptying at the city dumping 
grounds, these sweepers beinz followed hy 
washing machines. Many colds and coughs, 
even the “flu,” are aggravated by high 
wind and street dust, which pursues one in 
the store and in the house, as well as on 
the sidewalk. 

If all the civic societies, schools and busi 
ness associations would preach the duty of 
helping to keep the streets and alleys clean 
instead of condemning those in charge of 
this work, we should have better-appearing 
streets than we now have in most of the 
American cities, 
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In Transportation, Sanitation, and Fire 
Protection the Motor Truck Serves 
the Community 
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Courtesy Leslie’s Weekly 
THIS UNIQUE FERRY SERVES A MOTOR TRUCK ROUTE IN CALIFORNIA 





“Motor trucks that are dependable—on the job in all kinds of weather—and 
with sufficient power to haul capacity loads up grades and over soft, newly made 
roads—are money savers and money makers for any city.” 














USING A TIFFIN FLUSHER TO CLEAN UP SOME PARTICULARLY BAD SPOTS IN THE GUTTER 
AND TO FLUSH OUT CATCH-BASINS 
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‘AMERICAN-LA FPRANCE FIRE APPARATUS FOR BELIZE, BRITISH HONDURAS, CENTRAL 


AMERICA 
The equipment depicted above includes two four-cylinder engines with pumps capable 
600 gallons per minute at 120 pounds pressure. The same type of chassis was used 


60-gallon tanks to make a & speedy chemical engine for use at small fires. The fourth piece « 
shown at the right of the picture, consists of a four-wheel tractor attached to a city-service 


is equipped with a steering device. This was made necessary because of the extremely 
in Belize, which made long-base trucks out of the question 
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CAN YOUR FIRE TRUCKS TACKLE GRADES LIKE THIS IN 
A Four-Wheel drive truck at Clintonville, 


Wis., 


frequently has to negotiate hills like this 
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Attractive Street Name Signs 
By Robert Kingery 


ORRECT street name signs are prac- 
L tically as important as the existence 

of the street itself People must be 
enabled to readily find their way about a 
Happily this is being real- 
ized by many communities which have here- 
the that 
marked is the exception rather 


town or city. 


tofore been negligent, and street 


s not plainly 
than the 


rule 
[wo very encouraging tendencies in street 
marking at the present time are that signs 
than in the 
past and that they are becoming more at- 


are being made more durable 


tractive and artistic without losing their 
legibility. Tourists and natives alike have 
for years been familiar with time-worn, 


illegible signs, pointing sometimes in the 


right direction, but frequently in any but the 


correct one. These are everywhere being 


replaced by durable signs fastened 
gidly to the support, and pointing in the 


right direction 


name 


In many cases the lamp 
post is used as the support for name 
and the problem of attaching the sign to the 
post 
ways 

lhe Lincoln Park Board of Chicago has 
post which is the 
the Lincoln Park 


In planning the street name signs 


signs, 


has been solved in some interesting 


designed a concrete lamp 
standard thruout all of 
District 
it was decided to set the name in the con- 
crete with bronze letters, reading down. 
lhe name is lighted fairly well at night by 
the globe just above, which is large enough 
to shed light the the 
From the driver’s standpoint this is 


some on sides of 
post 
not so satisfactory an arrangement as it 
street 


might be, because the name of the 


is not quickly read. This is not a serious 
fault, however, and may even have a good 
point, in that it slows traffic somewhat at 
the intersections. 

\n interesting installation of signs on 
‘oncrete lamp posts has been worked out 
in Palmer Woods, a highly restricted resi- 
dence Detroit. Seasoned and 
weatherproofed oak boards were designed 
with bronze letters on each side riveted thru 


suburb of 


to those on the opposite side. These signs 
are hung on an arm which is rigidly fastened 
to the metal globe holder on top of the 


concrete post. An unusual problem devel- 














A STREET SIGN AT PALMER WOODS, 
DETROIT, MICH. 


oped in erecting the signs, due to there 
being no right-angled intersections in the 
entire district. The angles were carefully 
figured, however, so that the name sign 
on each post should point exactly along the 
line of the street it designated. 

Officials who have such matters in charge 
are nowadays giving a great deal of thought 
to the artistic in designing the necessary 
visible structures along the street. There 
are numerous instances of improvements of 
this character thruout the country. The 
pride in them which is exhibited by citizens 
is ample evidence that the study given the 
design is well repaid. 
































News and Ideas for Commercial 
and Civic Organizations 








Result of Jersey City Chamber’s 
Taxation Referendum 

Jersey City, N. J.—As an indication of 
the trend of public opinion among business 
men on the subject of taxation, the re- 
sponses to a referendum submitted by the 
laxation Committee of the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce to the business men 
of New Jersey offer a very interesting 
study. Two features stand out with par- 
ticular prominence: first, that throughout 
the state of New Jersey there is apparently 
a very strong sentiment among 
people against the continuation of a tax on 
personal property; and, second, that rather 
than continue this system, business men are 
willing to submit themselves to the incon- 
venience of paying a state income tax. 

The vote on these two propositions among 
the business men of Jersey City is indica- 
tive of the sentiment throughout the state. 
Out of the 867 members of the Jersey City 
Chamber who had an opportunity to vote 
in the referendum, eliminating the multi- 
ples, 425 ballots were returned, and 356 
business men voted against the continuation 
of the personal property tax, while 304 
were willing to endorse a state income tax 
as a substitute means of acquiring revenue. 

The eight tax reforms for New Jersey 
proposed by the Jersey City Chamber of 
Commerce committee in the referendum, 
and the vote on each were as follows: 

1—That all taxes on personal property 
(including machinery, raw materials, stock on 
hand, investments and accounts) be eliminated 
from taxation. In favor 356; opposed 68. 

2—That a state income tax be imposed and 
assessed at a flat rate on all incomes in ex- 
cess of $1,000, the federal tax returns being 
used as a basis, and all revenue being dis- 
tributed by the state to the various commu- 


business 


nities in proportion to their final assessed 
valuations of realty. 
86. 

3.—That a tax of $2 be assessed against all 
persons having an income of more than $300 
who do not pay an income tax, and that the 
presentation of a tax receipt be made a quali 


In favor 304; opposed 


‘ation for voting. In favor 324; opposed 44 
} That a license fee at a small fixed 
be imposed on all individual 


and corporations doing business in tl state 
and having a net income of ss than $1,000 
and that in cases where the income tax 
by such individuals, partnership or corpor 
tion is less than the license fee, there shall he 
paid a minimum tax sufficient to make up the 
amount of the license fee. In favor 274 
posed 40. 

5.—That land and improvements (exce 
main-stem railroad property e tax t 
rates fixed by the local authorities al 
tions made by local assessors, and that se 
class railroad property (real estate out 
of the main stem used for railroad purposes 


be assessed on the same basis as s urly 
situated or contiguous property used for other 
purposes. In favor 308: opposed 24 


6.—That the present State Board of Taxa 


tion, appointed from the state at large, 
superseded by a Board made up of six met 
bers appointed one from each two congres 
sional districts. In favor 302; opposed 34 

7.—That tax levies on land and impr 
ments be redistributed by increasing the I 
on land and decreasing the levy on improve 
ments at a uniform rate, so that at the end 
of five years improvements will be taxed at 
50 per cent of the rate at which land is taxed 
In favor 192; opposed 146. 

8.—That exemption from taxation f 


vears be granted on all improvements used 
fer residential 
years 


purposes made during the 
1920-1921. In favor 300; opposed 118 

The vote in New Jersey indicated, aside 
from the general consensus of opin 
the question of the 


on on 
preference of an in 
come tax to a personal property tax, that 
there was a wide difference of opinion 
among business men on the virtues of the 
single tax theory, even when applied in 
such a mild form as suggested by the sev- 
enth recommendation of the 
committee, which was endorsed by a very 
scant majority. 

The 


Chamber's 


that 
boar ls be 


principle 
tax 


representation on 
state determined by con- 
gressional districts, or, in other words, that 
provision be made for direct 
tion of districts, 
popular one. 


representa 
was apparently 


The thought that railr 


very 


oads, 
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Otterson Auto-Eductor 
Cleans Catch Basins 


Saves Time-Money-Labor 





The Otterson Auto-Eductors are saving thousands of dollars yearly to the following 
cities now using them :— 


Seattle, Wash., 1 machine Akron, Ohio, 1 machine 
Portland, Ore., 1 machine Albany, N. Y., 1 machine 
San Francisco, Cal., 1 machine 3rooklyn, N. Y., 1 machine 
Chicago, Ill., 1 machine New Bedford, Mass., 1 machine 
Chicago, Ill., repeat order, 6 machines Providence, R. I., 1 machine 
Chicago Park Board, 1 machine Providence, R. I., repeat order, 1 ma- 
Milwaukee, Wis., 2 machines chine 
Milwaukee, Wis., repeat order, 2 ma- Richmond, Va., 1 machine 

chines Bridgeport, Conn., 1 machine 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1 machine Halifax, N. S., 1 machine 


Indianapolis, Ind., repeat order, 


1 machine Camp Meade 
Louisville, Ky., 1 machine Camp Gordon 
Louisville, Ky., repeat order, 1 ma- Camp Lee 

chine Honolulu, H. I. 


Efficient, economical and sanitary in operation. Cleans catch basins in from four to 
twenty minutes: 


U.S. Army Camps: 


Equipment mounted on any 5-TON 
Chassis of suitable standard make. 


THE OTTERSON AUTO-EDUCTOR CO. 


: 817 FAIRBANKS BLDG. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 
; 
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aside from their main-stem tracks, ought results have ( 

to bear their fair share of the taxing load The use of the 

in terminal cities also seems to have been ormerly served the 

generally favored. satisfactory Che dr 
[he special commission on taxation in cratic in dealing w 


New Jersey adopted two of the principles 
advocated by the Chamber—the elimination 
and the 
tax—as a part 
of their report to the Legislature. Unfor- 
tunately, the committee’s report took the 
shape of an opinion rather than a bill, and 


of the tax on personal property 


substitution of an income 


for political reasons there seems to be con 
siderable doubt that the present Legislature 


will report any bills touching on the tax 
situation. 
The Chamber of Commerce has at the 


urgent request of its Housing Committee, 
in cooperation with the city administration 
introduced a bill 
eighth recommendation relative to the ex 
emption of taxation for a period of years 
on buildings put up under present market 
conditions and intended for residential pur- 
The constitutionality of a law of 
this character has been questioned and legal 
opinion seems divided on the subject, but 
there appears to be a good chance of the 
Legislature’s passing the bill and allowing 
the courts to decide the issue. 
of the 
with 


separate covering the 


poses. 


The outcome 
case will undoubtedly be watched 
interest in other setting a 
precedent in relieving housing conditions 
WILLARD G. STANTON, 
City Chamber of Commerce 


states as 


Manager, Jersey 
A System of Cooperative Market- 
ing for Rural Communities 
Houston, Tex.—The Houston Chamber 
of Commerce reports interesting results 
from its work in establishing a system of 
cooperative marketing among 
the Houston territory. 


farmers in 
One of its greatest 
benefits has been to the dairying industry 
in the rural communities, from which daily 
deliveries of milk and cream are now made 
in the city. The dairymen receive a good 
price for the product, and the people of 
Houston get fresh milk from the farms 
every day. 

This system was worked out after much 
pioneering on the part of the Chamber of 
Commerce. It was difficult for many of 
the farmers to see the benefits that 
eventually accrue to them through the co 
operative dairy societies. Some of 


would 


them 


agreed to try it out, however, and the 


not ommot! 
damages fo! 
him 
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Service 
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are satisfied with 
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MUELLER LEAD FLANGE WORK 


The simplicity with which lead flange connections can be 
made by the MUELLER method and MUELLER goods is here 
illustrated. Note how the pipe withstands four full twists 
without injury to the joint. Note the knurled feature that 
makes the MUELLER leak-proof and non-loosening joint. 
MUELLER Ground Key Curb Cock E-565 is shown—one of 
many patterns. 


Write for detailed information and prices. 
Mail orders given prompt attention. 


H. MUELLER MFG. CO.,. DECATUR, ILL.. Phone Bell 153 
Water. Plumbing and Gas Brass§Goods and Tools. 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St. San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 
Phone Watkins 5397 Sarnia, Ontario, Canada Phone Sutter 3577 


Mueller Metals Co., Pt. Huron, Mich., Makers of Red Tip Brass and Copper Rod and Tub- 
ing; Forgings and Castings in Brass, Bronze and Aluminum; also Screw Machined Products. 
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ducers. When the farmers saw that they 
had a daily market for their milk, cream 
and other products, however, they began to 
add to their dairy herds and increased the 
production of milk. As a result, the an- 
nual revenue from the dairy products in 
the Aldine community, twenty miles north 
of Houston, increased from $7,000 to $125,- 
000 within three years. Other communities 
have done equally well. Ten societies have 
been organized in the vicinity of Houston. 

Farmers who wish to increase their dairy 
herds are aided to do so through the Hous- 
ton Dairy Loan Fund Association, created 
for that specific purpose and administered 
through the Houston Chamber of Com- 
merce. The Association loans the farmer 
money with which to buy cows, the farmer 
paying off the note from the revenue re- 
ceived from milk produced by the cows. 

The cooperative societies seem to have 
solved the problems of rural marketing, es- 
pecially in the vicinity of the larger cities. 
They have succeeded in adding from 100 
to 1,800 per cent to the earning capacity of 
the various co:nmunities served in this part 
of Texas. The production of dairy prod- 
ucts has increased beyond the maximum 
possible under former conditions. 

Three years and a half ago Houston had 
two small creameries and two ice 
manufacturing plants. To-day there are 
five creameries, representing a total in- 
vestment of more than 
wholesale milk dealers who do a 
general distributing business. In addition, 
a large brewing concern has been converted 
into a creamery and milk condensing plant, 
and it is doing a capacity business. 

GEORGE W. DIXON, 

Publicity Director, Houston Chamber of Commerce. 


A Better Secretaries’ Club 

SHERMAN, Tex.—In working out prob- 
lems common to nearly all commercial or- 
ganization secretaries, ideas frequently 
come to the Secretary of the Sherman 
Chamber of Commerce that he would like 
to share with others, and he often wishes he 
could have the benefit of his fellow secre- 
taries’ experiences in the solution of 
problems. It occurred to him that if some 
plan could be devised by which a group of 
secretaries could exchange ideas, say once 
in three months, the plan would be a very 
good means of increasing their efficiency. 

The result of this deliberation was the 


cream 


$1,000,000, and 


seven 
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formation last 
called the 


summer of an organization 
Better Secretaries’ Club, the 
members of which agree to send to all the 
other members at least once in three months 
some suggestion or idea, or ask questions 
which will invoke discussions, designed to 
cause the other members of the club to be- 
come better secretaries. The secretary who 
fails to do this is to be dropped from the 
roll. That rule, however, is not to 
strictly observed. 

There are no dues in the Better Secre- 
taries’ Club. Anyone in the United States 
engaged in chamber of commerce work, or 
even interested in it, is eligible to member- 
ship. All that is necessary to become a 
member is for the applicant to send his 
name and address to the Secretary of the 
Sherman Chamber of Commerce, enclosing 
a stamped reply envelope in which to send 
the applicant a list of the members of the 
club. Upon receipt of the list, the applicant 
sends a circular letter to each of the names 
on it, asking that his name be added to their 
lists, in order that he may be included when 
communications are being seit to the other 
members. ‘ 


pe too 


Several interesting suggestions have al- 
ready been received from the various mem- 
bers. As time goes on and the members 

more and more interested, they 
receive an ever-increasing amount of good 
from the organization. 


become 


TOHN E. SURRATT 
Secretary, Sherman Chamber of Commerce 
Sweet Potato Crop Salvaged by 
Chamber of Commerce 
MARSHALL, TEx.—The farmers in this 
district raise large quantities of sweet po- 
tatoes, which are usually stored in sweet 
potato curing houses until needed, instead 
of all being thrown on the market at the 
same time. 
t'me of 


Last year, during the digging 
sweet rains 
Many 
of the curing houses would not take the 
risk of buying or storing these wet potatoes, 
and the farmers in the county asked the 
Chamber of Commerce to see if some means 
could not be provided to help them out. In 


potatoes, excessive 


soaked practically the entire crop. 


order to prevent heavy losses on account of 
these water-soaked potatoes, the Chamber 
of Commerce, with the help of the Boy 
Scouts, conducted a 
paign, in which each citizen was asked to 
buy one bushel of the potatoes for $1. The 


“buy-a-bushel” cam- 
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Building as seen from an airplane 





(C) Underwood & Underwoce 


The National Capitol Senate Office 1 
roe: 


d, 1919 














Roads in Potomac Park approach- 
er 


ing the Monument have 
matntained with Tarvia since 


larvia in Washington 





“YN 1791, Pierre 
Charles L’En- 

fant, a French 
engineer and a 
veteran of the 
Revolutionary 
War, made the street plan for 
Washington, D. C. It is inter- 
esting to find that this plan of 
L’ Enfant’ s, generally conceded 
to be the most complete as well 
as the most artistic city plan ever 
carried out, was made and 
adopted with the approval of 
General Washington himself. 


=n 


And today, the broad streets of 
the Capitol City are usually the 
first thing that attracts the 
admiration of the visitor. 


Flanked by beautiful buildings 


handsome trees, 
from 80 to 160 


and rows of 
they average 
feet in width. 


Over their smooth surfaces rolls 
perhaps the heaviest, certainly 
the most interesting motor traffic 
in America. 


ARVIA plays a big part 

in keeping Washington 
streets smooth, firm, mudless 
and dustless. 


The Avenue of the Presidents, 
Extended, the street of 
Washington, isa Tarvia road. Built 
in 1912, this street has been main- 
tained perfectly in spite of the endless 
stream of motor traffic that spins 
over the surface. 


ee ? 
show 


Executive Avenue at the south 
front of the White House, built in 
1912, is another splendid example 


of Tarvia construction. It carrie 
the heaviest trafic of any 
street of its width in Washington 

The roads leading to the War 
College, the State, Navy and War 
Department Building and to many 
other busy Government centers, 
are Tarvia roads. 

Washington has found Tarvia 
roads not only firm, mudless, dust 
less, frostproof and waterproof, but 
the most economical, because they 
last so long and cost so little fo 
upkeep. 

What Is Tarvia? 
ARVIA is a coal-tar prepara- 


tion shipped in barrels, tank 
wagons or tank-cars, depending 
upon the size and location of the job 
No matter what your road problem 
may be—whether you require a road 
binder for new construction, a dust 


motor 


preventive, a road preserver or a 
patching material—there is a grad« 
of Tarvia made for the purpose. 


uni vaenievonenenicenerae i ! ” 4 
New York Chicago Philadelphia The Boston St. Louis Cleveland 
Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit Company New Orleans Birmingham Kansas City 
Minneapolis Dallas Nash ville Syracuse Seattle Peoria 
Atlanta Duluth Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon Youngstown Milwaukee 
Toledo Columbus Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited 


TE eR ' 


‘ 


Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver 


St. John, N.B. Halifax,N.S. Sydney, N.S 
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press gave the matter wide publicity, and 
one Saturday morning fifty young “solici- 
tors’ »started forth with order blanks and a 
supply of “honor cards” reading, “We've 
bought our bushel. How about you?” to be 
tacked on all the houses whose occupants 
had bought any of the potatoes. 

Large quantities were disposed of in this 
way. Forty telegrams and sixty letters 
were sent to all the markets within a radius 
of 500 miles of Marshall in an effort to 
secure orders that would make it to the 
advantage of the farmers to sell. Prizes 
were awarded to the boys who brought in 
the largest number of orders, and as an 
additional treat, they were taken on a 
possum hunt. 

A great deal of interest was manifested 
in the campaign. The Chamber’s efforts 
resulted in disposing of nearly 3,500 bushels 
of sweet potatoes at good prices, and, inci- 
dentally, the Chamber made a great many 
friends among the farmer folk. 

SAM H. FOWLKES, 

Secretary, Marshall Chamber of Commerce 

The ‘‘Welcome to Lockport’’ 
Organization 

Lockport, N, Y.—It is anticipated that 
the operations of the Lockport Homes Com- 
pany, which expects to build a million dol- 
lars’ worth of homes in Lockport the com- 
ing summer, will result in bringing many 
new families to the city. In order that the 
newcomers may be made to feel at home 
and have a real desire to become permanent 
residents of the city, a Welcome to Lock- 
port Committee has been appointed by the 
Board of Commerce to welcome the stran- 
gers and introduce them into the circles in 
which they have been accustomed to move. 

The committee has formed an organiza- 
tion consisting of two divisions, the In- 
formation Division and the Introducing 
Division. The Information Division is 
made up of representatives or agents, one 
in each factory, store or place of business 
where any considerable number of people 
are employed, who report to the central 
office in the Board of Commerce the names 
of all newcomers and other necessary in- 
formation concerning them. The agents 
are supplied with two cards, one, a 4 x 5 
card, bearing the official welcome, enclosed 
in an envelope, and the other a 4 x 6 card, 
used for recording the information re- 
ceived. 

The newcomers are first handed the of- 
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ficial welcome card, which they are to keep. 
This card reads: 

We take pleasure in welcoming you to Lock- 
port; may your life here be long, pleasant and 
prosperous. We hope you will like the city. 
We do, and feel sure that you will just as soon 
as you come to know it. 

All too frequently people are allowed to come 
into a city and drift around for months before 
getting acquainted. We try to avoid this in 
Lockport and we want to see that you do not 
experience a single lonesome moment 

WeELcoME To Lockport CoM MITTEE. 


he information 


The data called for by t 
card is obtained at the time the welcome 
card is presented to the individual. The 


information card reads as follows: 


WELCOME TO LOCKPORT 
Name ...... 
Local Address 
Home Address 


Married 
Single 
Nationality .. : 
Religious Affiliations 
Fraternal Affiliations . 
Athletic Activities 
Civic Activities 

Other Activities ....... 


(Also special interests of wife 





Gin ns dn cccckons w< . vive ven Emplo 


The Introducing Division consists of an 
agent in every church, lodge, fraternity, 
society and club (civic, literary, athletic, 
or whatever it may be), whose duty it is to 
introduce the newcomers. The Information 
Division sends the filled-out cards of in- 
formation to the central office, which in 
turn notifies the agents of the Introducing 
Division, who call upon the newcomers and 
see that they are made to feel at home. 

Since the growth and prosperity of a 
community depends upon the interest the 
citizens take in its affairs, the Board of 
Commerce hopes that the result of interest- 
ing strangers in the city from the beginning 
will be increased growth and prosperity for 


Lockport. 
E. D. BEVITT, 


Secretary, Lockport Board of Commerce 


Honorary Membership for Members 
Who Have Moved Away 

Hupson, N. Y.—Under a method being 
put into operation by the Hudson Chamber 
of Commerce, a certain number of former 
members of the Chamber who are now liv- 
ing in other sections of the country, and 
who are still interested in this community, 
will be placed on the rolls of the organiza- 
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Serviceable for every Service 


Whether used in the city street, the country road 
or state highway, Newport culverts give dollar 
for dollar service. In all the years we have been 















making these durable culverts, we have yet to re- 
ceive a complaint regarding unsatisfactory or de- 
fective service. However, we have received dozens 
of letters complimenting us on the merits and the 
lasting qualities we have put into our products 


NEWPORT CULVERTS ARE MADE FROM GENUINE OPEN 


HEARTH IRON, GOVERNMENT TESTS PROVE THEM 99.875 % 
PURE IRON,COPPER ALLOY, ABSOLUTELY RUST=RESISTING 


DON'T FORGET TO LAY NEWPORT CULVERTS 
NEXT TIME. ONCE LAID, YOU CAN FORGET 
ABOUT THEM, 






SEND YOUR ADDRESS FOR FREE BOOKLET 


NEWPORT CULVERT C9 


542 WEST 10% ST. 
NEW PORT KENTUCKY 
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tion as honorary members. They will re- 
ceive all the publications and any special 
information issued to the regular members 
by the Chamber of Commerce from time t 
time, and in return will be asked to aid the 
town, which was perhaps their birthplace, 
by transmitting to the Chamber informa 
tion concerning commercial and business 
opportunities which might interest the or- 
ganization, as well as any suggestions that 
occur to them or plans with which they be 
come acquainted and which they believe 
could be profitably introduced in Hudson 
through the Chamber of Commerce. 

The Hudson Chamber has an active mem- 
bership of 585, and it is planned to place 
about half that number of names on the 
honorary membership list at first, increas 
ing the number as time 
cumstances 


goes on and cit 
warrant. It is that 
offering honorary memberships to these ex 
residents will help greatly to 


believ Cc | 


retain their 
interest in the city and that the organiza- 
tion will be considerably benefited thereby 


S. DOUGHERTY, 


Secretary, Hudson Chamber t ¢ 


Two Important Receptions Held 
by Albany Chamber 

ALBANY, N. Y.—On the evening of 

February 10 the Albany Chamber of Com- 

merce gave a reception to Governor Alfred 

E. Smith, the members of the New York 

State Legislature, and all the state, county 


and city officials. It was so successful that 
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t is likely to be nit ed il 
function Every guest declared that the 
reception was de lightt ] Vhe sé I 
all formality helped to make 

The affair was held in the gold ba 
of the Ten Eyck Hotel 
priately decorated for the ) i n n the 
receiving line with the President of the 
Chamber, Charles M. W hest I é 
entire Board of Directors, the | 
the Lieutenant Governor, Spe er Swe 
of the Assembly, the Chairman of the 
of Supervisors, and May um¢ \ 
Excellent musi was turnished 
chestra, interspersed with vocal 5 
\ buffet luncheon was served dur the 
evening 

The Governor made il nterest y 
speech, in which he paid a strong t1 te to 
the importance and efficiency ot é 
of commerce in general, the larg« rt they 
play in community life, and complimented 
the Albany Chamber of Commerce i 


larly. The reception did much to cement 


the good feeling existing between the state 
county and city officials and the Chamber 
of Commerce 

A little over two weeks later, on February 
27, the Chamber tendered a reception to 
General Pershing. On learning of the Gen 
eral’s intended visit to Watervliet, six m les 


from Albany, on a trip of inspection to the 
United States the A 
\ 


] come to 


\rsenal, | 


er invited him to 

















ALBANY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PAYS TRIBUTE 


TO GENERAL PERSHING 
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Copyright 1920, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co 


Pneumatics 


* UR truck weighs 9,000 pounds and we equipped with Goodyear Cord 
Tires in June, 1917. These tires hardly show any wear at all, and 

they look good for at least three or four more years of service. To my mind 
the big pneumatics are the proper equipment for a fire truck. Their cushioning 
and traction enable us to drive faster with a greater margin of safety over 
either paved or unpaved streets. Our truck steers and rides easy and seems to 
smooth out some of the raised sidewalk crossings, handling this even better 
than most passenger cars.’’— W. G. Alexander, Fire Chief, Butte, Montana 


The reliability of Goodyear Cord Tires on fire 
trucks is frequently evident in letters like Mr. 
Alexander's of the Butte department. 


Dispelling all doubt, the big Goodyear Cords 
consistently roll up mileage records that equal 
and often exceed those of solid tires. 


Their strength is evident in a powerful con- 
struction that enables them to cushion the 
truck from breakage during terrific impact and 
rebound. 


Their toughness is evidenced in their ability to 
hold the swaying, lurching, speeding fire truck 
from skidding on streets and turns. 


In every way, Goodyear Cord Tires on fire 
trucks are proving better than any other type of 
tire; they protect our good name. 


Long mileage records, truck economy records, 
and proof of the traction and cushioning of 
Goodyear Cords can be had by writing to The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., at Akron, Ohio, 








CORD TIRES 
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the guest of the organization. Governor 
Smith and Mayor Watt extended the wel 
come of the state and the city to the Gen 
eral on this occasion The General re 
sponded fittingly More than 15,000 at 
tended the reception, nearly all of whom 
had an opportunity to shake hands with 
him, 

General Pershing’s great love for chil 
dren was demonstrated when he spied a 
youngster in the receiving line. “Well, my 
little man, what is your name?’ was the 
question put to the child ry the General. 
“Tom Moore,” was the quick rejoinder. 
“I wanted to see you, so I skinned in.” A 
shout went up from the crowd. The Gen- 
eral shook the boy's hand and laughed at 
his enthusiasm. 

An interesting feature of this reception 
was a group photograph taken with General 
Pershing seated in President Winchester’s 
chair, the Governor, the Mayor, President 
Winchester, and other members grouped 
around the desk, and reproduced herewith. 

ROY S. SMITH 

Executive Manager, Albany Chamber of Commerc: 


Transportation Ruling Which 
Saves Time and Money for 
Winnepeg Shippers 
WINNIPEG, Man.—The method of ship- 
ping and receiving goods in Winnipeg is 
different from that of the average Amer- 
ican city. In Winnipeg the shippers han- 
die all their less than car lot freight by 
vehicle, the. work being given to the estab- 
lished cartage companies, one of which op- 
erates exclusively in connection with each 
of the several rail lines centering in the city. 
This practice ordinarily gives the cartage 
companies an assured revenue, enables the 
railroads to keep their sheds clear, and gives 
the merchants more prompt delivery of in- 
coming goods and every facility for moving 

the outgoing. 

The cartage rates have been advanced 
from time to time in the last two or three 
years in accordance with the increased cost 
of feed, labor and material, and last fall the 
shippers were confronted with the prospect 
of further advances. The Winnipeg Board 
of Trade was asked by the cartage compa- 
nies to make an investigation of the situa- 
tion, with a view to bringing about an un- 
derstanding among the railroads, the mer- 
chants and the cartage companies. The 
Shippers’ Bureau of the Board of Trade 


conducted an investigation, to determine 
what advances, if any, were necessary to 
enable the cartage companies to carry on 
effectively and whether the incre ised rates 
would be oftset by much improved service. 

The investigation revealed the fact that 
a number of shippers were in the habit of 
detaining the railway cartage teams un- 
duly, giving preference to their own equip- 
ment, or to hired vehicles, which were en- 
gaged by the hour or day. This could easily 
be done without loss to the shippers, as the 
railway company’s cartage charge was 
based entirely on the weight of the load, 


~ 


the same price being received whether the 
team was kept one hour or five hours in 
taking or delivering any particular load. 
Figures were produced showing the periods 


of detention for all the teams. The Bu- 
reau was surprised to find that the practice 
of delaying teams was rather widespread. 

It was decided to ask the codperation of 
the shippers and receivers of freight to the 
end that the service be improved and the 
cartage companies get not only the full 
of their equipment, but the earnings from 
those teams that had been delayed an hour 
here and two hours there every day. 

The shippers realized that they had been 
at fault to a certain extent, but they also 
realized that for any improvement to be 
permanent, provision should be made for a 
penalty for breach of faith. After sev- 
eral conferences with the shippers, the fol- 
lowing set of rules was evolved: 


RAILWAY FREIGHT TRANSFER VEHICLE 
DETENTION RULES 
, 1] 





On account of the { nte gh cost of oper 
ition and owing to some ‘rs and nsignees cor 
tinually delaying Teams when delivering or picking up 
freight, it has been found necessary to intr e some 
method by which unnecessary detention may be pre 
vented and improved cartage service re ] 

Rule 1—Outward and Inward Shipments 

Teams will be sent to Shippers’ Warel e by the 
Transfer Company as soon as possible aft rder has 
been received Inwar ts w be de 1 
with all possible dispatcl arrival 














Rule 2—Computing Time 

Time should be set by a t ' 
ments will be ready for load ‘ the 
consignor or consignee t! le f the 
Transfer Company's equipt to the 
free time allowance. Wher cor 
puting any time or delays rred t 
the Board for adjustment 
Rule 3—Free Time Allowance 

The following schedule will appl S t f 
1,000 Ibs. or under, 15 minutes free time I addi 
tional 1,000 Ibs. or portion thereof, 10 minut add 
tional free time. Maximum for vehi ad, 45 min 
utes free time. Where delays occur, the Shipper will 
certify eamster’s card showing time of arrival an 


departure, 





SPRINGFIELD 


CATERPILLAR 
TIRES 


Their biggest asset is their marvelous 
resiliency; their greatest work is the 
saving of the truck. 


Their unusual depth of rubber and 
patent-protected system of side tents 
enable Kelly Caterpillars to absorb 
road shocks and save the engine and 
chassis from being pounded to pieces. 
The life of the truck is lengthened and 
its earning power increased propor- 
tionately. 


And saving the truck is not the only 
thing Kelly Caterpillars do. Their 


construction gives them traction qual- 
ities that are not equalled in any other 
truck tire made, and when it comes to 
mileage, the average performance of 
the average Caterpillar is well_above 
the 15,000 mile mark. 


Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Rule 4—Detention Charges satished without resorting to the pron j 
Detention charges will be in effect after expiration of increased cartage rates 
free time, and the following charges wil] be mad : 
ee a, A comparison of the rates in Winnipe 
Teams where the c f lal e 
50c. for each 15 minutes or fraction thereof . . COM OF iabor is higher than in 
many > easter a a See 
an y ot the eastern ( anadian cities for the 
75c. for each 15 minutes or fraction thereof same service, with the rates in those citic 
Rate 6 shows that lower Cartage rates prevail 
Should payment of detention charges, properly due W innipeg and that the \\ innipeg teamsters 
under these Rules, be disputed, such dispute will be Scie aid i Atel akiais | cra ] ‘ 
referred to a Board of Adjustment, which will be com are paid 15 per cent ligher wages 
j 
ISO 


prised of one representative of each of the Railway PERCY G. DI 
Cartage Companies together with the Secretary of the : 
Canadian Manufacturers’ Association and the Traftx 
Manager of the Winnipeg Board of Trade. The de 
cision of this Board will be final, and if the consignee 
or consignor refuses to abide by its decision, no further e ° 

vehicles shall be furnished for loading or unloading by How Greenville, Miss., Sold the 
any Cartage Company signing these Rules until satis 


factory settlement has been effected Idea of Paved Streets 


Rule 6 


Manager Transportation Division, W 
ot Trade 


GREENVILLE, Muiss.—The citizens of 
Where delays occur due to strikes, riots, storms, etc., Greenvill heer ; 
where the offending party has no control, detention sreenville on Fe ruary 27 voted 424 against 


charges under such circumstances would not apply. 9 in favor of an ordinance which allows 


Rule 7 ; the city to spend $100,000 more for street 


For the proper operation of the foregoing Rules, es Thi : } 
Teamsters will present on arrival and departure their paving. lis was the second of two pay 


Time Card for certification by Shippers’ representative ing bond issues voted recently, The tw 
This Tariff applies to the Railway Cartage Companies . . : a 
subscribing to same, as below: issues give the city a total of $600,000 for 
Maniropa CartacGe & Warenousinc Company, Ltp. paving, so that Greenville is well on the 
J. Lemon, Manager . r ; 
CanapiAN NortTHERN TRANSFER Company, Lip Way to be hfted out of the mud 


F, Herron, Supt. 


Pa Rg oy The circularizing, telephoning, perso1 





Cartage Dept., F. Norman, Supt. visits, billboard advertisements, public 
Mipianp Rartway Cartace CoMPany : ; ; 

M. Winslow, Manager meetings, and the slides shown in the mov- 

Winuiens, Sept. ist, 1918. ing picture theaters were all helpful in 

Should a railway cartage team be de- bringing this campaign to a successful con 


or unloading, the cartage company is com- the most to convince the citizens of the rea 
pensated at an hourly rate, which is on a sonableness of the project was that con 
paying basis. This charge is in addition tained in the advertisement (reproduced on 
to the regular cartage charge. The new page 523) that was published in the local 
arrangement went into effect on September paper on the eve of the election 

1, and has proved most satisfactory from 


layed beyond the time allowed for loading clusion, but the line of argument that did 


. NED HOLMES 
the point of view of the shippers, the rail- Pt EE ee RD, a a eG Em 
ways and the cartage com- 
panies, The detention of 
teams has practically ceased 
and they have thus been T: RETAIL STORES RECOGNIZING THE RAPIDLY GROWING PUBLIC 

- 4° al } —" SENTIMENT FOR AN BOQUALITY OF PRICES TO ALL PATRONS, AND 
made availa dle for the con- THE WISE ECONOMIC PRINCIPLE THAT THE FEW ARE NOT ENTITLED 


stant moving of goods to TO PRIVILEGES AT THE EXPENSE OF THE MANY. WILL, BEGINNING JANUARY 
nd 1, 1920, DISCONTINUE THE GIVING OF DISCOUNTS ON ALL RETAIL SALES 





DISCOUNTS ELIMINATED 





and from the freight sheds. 
The shippers found that 
they could speed up their 


This means the elimination of all Retail Discounts, including those given to Dressmakers, Teachers 


. : —_— . siarhe Nurses, Purchasing Agents, Tailors, Milliners, Furriers, Pediers, Barbers, Minisiers. Superintendents 
shipping st aff 5 somew hat ’ Buying Clubs and Associations, Social and Fraternal Organizations, Rooming and Boarding Houses 
and the railwa VS ha ve been Uphoisterers, Paper Hangers, Interior Decorators, Painters, Merchants and all Professions 

. This, however, will sot interfere with Discounts or Special Prices to the following wholesale 

able to keep their sheds purchasers :—Branches of the Government, Public Institutions, Charitable Organizations approved 
—s "4 by the Endorsement Committee of the Providence Chamber of Commerce, Churches, Convents, 

clear through the use ot Sunday Schools, Hotels, Apartment Houses, Restaurants and Clubs; or to our own employees 


i I needs. 
the released equipment. tev ety queens 
3 Special prices may also be made for extensive house furnishings or other contracts, but in such 
An analysis of the opera- contracts there should be no deviation from Retail prices for purchases under $500.00; if over, 


. then at a reduction of sot more than 10% from the Retail prices 
tions of the cartage compa- Im the case of the Boston Store's Wholesale Accounts with pediers, and others who bey goods 


‘oe 2 ~¢ , . rTe- to re-sell, it is agreed that no discount or special prices will be given to them on purchases made 
mies since the new arrange enna ia Gee se Gaseten ao consti ptees wil Os eives to Gam on ountaa ents 
ment went into effect shows ts Wholesale Departments. 


o RETAIL MERCHANTS DIVISION 
trom 15 to 18 per cent in- The Providence Chamber «f Commer: 


creased efficiency, with 
which they appear to be A NOTABLE STEP IN THE RIGHT DIRECTION 
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A full-sized copy of this Service Sheet —15”’ x 20’’—giving the details of the Ingersoll type of concrete 
house for industrial workers will be sent, free of charge or obligation, to any employer, architect, 
engineer or contractor. The reverse side of this Sheet gives specifications and general descriptions. 
Other Service Sheets are available on Concrete Inclosure Walls, Garages, Tanks, Driveways, Steps, 


Barns, Fence Posts and a dozen other subjects. Address Service Department, Alpha Portland 
Cement Company, Easton, Pa. 
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A Few Poignant, Pithy, Pertinent Paragraphs 


To The SLACKER, The BACK NUMBER and 
The GOOD CITIZEN Anent PAVED STREETS 


MR. SLACKER: You can not pass the buck tomorrow and not vote, then offer the alibi 
afterward that you were “busy,” “forgot” or “out of the city.” 

You are expected to be BUSY—for about five minutes, voting YES for the $100,000 Bond 
Issue for Paved Streets. 

You had better not FORGET, because of the disdain with which you will be regarded by 
your fellow citizens who believe that “nothing is too good for Greenville.” 

You will not be able to be OUT OF THE CITY, because all the exits will be guarded by 
zealous watchers, who mean to corral every qualified voter in Greenville and keep tab on him 
until he casts his vote. 

MR. BACK NUMBER: You have been heard to say that “there aint no sense in wasting 
the public’s money on paved streets. The mud was good enuf for my daddy and it's good enuf 
for me.” 

ISN’T IT A FACT, MR. BACK NUMBER, THAT YOU HAVE ALWAYS 
HELD FAST TO YOUR OLD-FASHIONED DISCOMFORTS UNTIL YOU 
WERE ACTUALLY FORCED TO LET GO? WHEN DID YOU EVER 
FAVOR AN INNOVATION THAT EVEN SUGGESTED ADVANCEMENT? 

You had no use for the railroad, because you believed that traveling at a speed of thirty 
miles an hour would stop the circulation of the blood. 

You opposed the steamboat, and when Brunel drove the first steamboat on the Thames you 
made him so unpopular that the London hotels refused to give him a room. 

You said there was no demand for the sewing machine, and the first machine that Howe put 
on exhibition in Boston was smashed by a mob. 

You made Morse plead and beg for his telegraph at ten different Congresses before he re- 
ceived any attention. 

You called Westinghouse a fool when he asserted that he could stop a train with wind. 

You sneered at Murdoch for trying to introduce gaslight, and laughed yourself sick at the 
claim that there could be a lamp without a wick. 

You thought the reaper was the craziest device ever developed by the brain of man, and 
McCormick had to preach his gospel of efficient harvesting for fourteen years before he sold his 
first one hundred machines. 

You dubbed the telephone “a scientific toy,” and Bell had to go down on his knees before the 
public paid in its first 20-dollar bill, and that was only thirty-six years ago, yet the telephone 
business of today represents fifteen hundred millions of capital. 


You jeered at “Hank” Ford for trying to make a vehicle go without a horse or mule, and 


You opined that the “movies” would ruin everybody's eyesight, and today they are viewed 
by all the peoples of the earth, yet the first case of loss of eyesight has still to be reported. 

You ridiculed Langley into his grave for daring to emulate the birds, and along came the 
Wright brothers, whose names will be known to mankind for eons after yours has been forgotten. 

YOU NEVER WERE VERY STRONG FOR ANY WORTH-WHILE IN- 
NOVATION, AND, ALTHOUGH YOU PROBABLY DO NOT REALIZE 
IT, MR. BACK NUMBER, YOUR OPPOSITION TO THE $100,000 BOND 
ISSUE FOR PAVED SREETS IS THE ONE GREAT, BIG DOMINATING 
FACTOR WHICH IS GOING TO MAKE PAVED STREETS AN ACTU- 
ALITY RIGHT HERE IN GREENVILLE, AND YOUR FELLOW- 
CITIZENS THANK YOU. 

MR. GOOD CITIZEN: Everybody knows where you stand, God bless you! If a plague 
were to visit your beloved city, a conflagration consume it, a cyclone sweep down upon it, a flood 
overflow it, so that there would be only a few feet of green earth left, with a tumble-down shack 


| today “the sun never sets on the Ford.” 

























upon it, there you would be found standing, proclaiming to all the world, “GREENVILLE 
GROWS GREATER DAY BY DAY.” All your fellow citizens have to ask of you to 


morrow is, that you 
Vote Early and bring at least one other Qualified Voter with you. 


Lift Greenville Out Of The Mud 























=—— ——— 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING THAT HELPED TO CARRY THE PAVING BOND ISSUE IN 


GREENVILLE, MISS. 





Turbine Sewer-Machine Co. 


195 ELEVENTH ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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HIS seventy=two page book including dozens 

of photographs will be sent free of charge 
to all those interested in sewer cleaning work. 
The problem of sewer cleaning is one which 
confronts the people of every city. The Tur- 
bine Sewer Cleaning Machine has effectively 
solved the problem. It makes little difference 
how severely clogged up a sewer may be—the 
Turbine will clean and scour it and make it 
like new. Our work is guaranteed—you take 
no chances. 


Send us your address for our 
free book on sewer cleaning. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Taz American City. 





























Swimming Pool Sanitation 
By Arthur M. Buswell, M. A., Ph. D. 





HE importance of some systematic pro- 
cedure for the control of the bacterial 
content of swimming pools will cer- 

tainly not be questioned by any enlightened 
person. The numerous cases of eye, ear and 
nose infections from improperly controlled 
swimming pools are too well known to 
require citation. Among what should be 
our most progressive communities—the col- 
lege communities—from 25 to 50 per cent of 
the swimming pools are without proper 
sanitary control, according to data accumu- 
lated by means of a questionnaire by Howe 
and recently published. The following ex- 
tract from Howe’s paper, which appeared in 
the Journal of the American Public Health 
Association, is of interest in this connec- 
tion: 

“Three-quarters of the pools are disinfected, 
and in more than half, the water is filtered. 
In almost exactly half, both chemical treat- 
ment and filtration are used. Sixty-seven 
per cent of the pools are reported to be ex- 
amined in regard to the sanitary condition of 
the water. Of these reports, 20 per cent fail 
to say how often, 16 per cent say ‘irregularly,’ 
while the other replies vary from ‘daily’ to 
‘once’ and ‘every two or three years.’ 

“It is scarcely possible to classify the replies 
to the question ‘standards set.’ A third of 
those making a sanitary examination are silent 
on such standards. The rest cover a wide 
range of requirements, one going so far as to 
stipulate ‘no pathogenic germs.’ Three- 
quarters of the replies state that the bottom 
of the pool can be clearly seen in all lights. In 
no case when women are using the pool is an 
unlimited number allowed in the water at one 
time. Safety demands regulation of numbers 
for both men and women, the presence of a 
trustworthy guard, and good visibility of the 
bottom of the pool.” 

The available methods for the control of 
the bacterial content of swimming pools 
may be divided into two classes: (a) inter- 
mittent disinfection; (b) continuous dilu- 
tion with fresh or treated water. 


Intermittent Disinfection 


Experience has shown that it is difficult 
to bring the attendant who adds the dis- 
infectant to realize the importance of 
thoroly mixing the chemical thruout the 
pool. In order to obtain any degree of 
bacterial efficiency by this method it is 


usually found necessary to add a compara- 
tively large amount of disinfectant. 


Continuous Dilution 


The continuous-dilution method is car 
ried out by pumping the water from the pool 
through the purification apparatus and al- 
lowing it to flow back into the pool again. 
The rate of flow is gauged so that the dilu- 
tion is always sufficient to keep the bac- 
terial content below a certain set standard. 
For instance, by circulating at such a rate 
that the entire volume of the pool was puri- 
fied every two days, the author was able to 
keep a large college pool continuously in 
condition to pass the standards set by the 
U. S&S. Department of Agriculture for the 
sanitary condition of bottled waters, altho 
it must be stated that the control of the 
dilution was very carefully followed and 
the bathing load was light, or, the number 
of bathers actually using the pool was limi- 
ted. The standard is quoted here: 

1. The total number of bacteria developing 
on standard agar plates, incubated 24 hours 
at 37 C., shall not exceed 100 per cubic centi- 
meter; provided that the estimate shall be 
made from not less than two plates, showing 
such numbers and distribution of colonies as 
to indicate that the estimate is reliable and 
accurate. 

2. Not more than one out of five 10 cc 
portions of any sample examined shall show 
(by the method of the Public Health Service) 
the presence of organisms of the bacillus coli 
group. 

It may be argued by some that dilution 
is not a satisfactory means of bacterial 
control, that a continually sterile pool body 
is the only satisfactory condition (om- 
plete sterilization of the swimming poo! 
body, however, is impractical, if not im 
possible, since to maintain a swimming pool 
continuously in a sterile condition would 
necessitate a very high concentration of 
the disinfectant. The dilution method has 
long been considered satisfactory by sani- 
tarians, 

It is generally admitted that either fre- 
quent refilling (every 24 to 48 hours) or 
recirculation with filtration is necessary to 
maintain a safe degree of visibility in swim- 
ming pools, aside from sanitary considera- 
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“PIONEER” 


EXPANSION 
JOINT COMPOUND 





Equipped with the newest and most up-to- 
date machinery for producing paving joint 
compound we are able to give a better pro- 
duct and better service than ever before. 








Patents 
Signet ag ad Sr. 
You simply cannot make a mistake in using 
PIONEER Expansion Joints in your work. 
They are made of pure asphalt and are 
100° efficient. 


Write for samples and prices. 


HERE’S A NEW _ ONE 


“PIONEER” 


RUBEROAD CEMENT 


A new product that will interest every 
Engineer and Contractor. Just the thing 
for repairing cracks in concrete roads, and 
for making cold patches in all kinds of 
asphalt construction. 


yon 
2 


It Is New—It Is Different 
| It Is Efficient 


__VThePioneerAsphaltCo 


A MONUMENT TO QUALITY Lawrenceville Ill. 
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tions. When the cost of refilling with its 
attendant heating is balanced against the 
cost of recirculation plus the interest on 
the money invested in the plant, the differ- 
ence, with the exception of a few isolated 
cases, will always favor recirculation. 

The long experience with filtration of 
water-supplies in this country has shown 
that filtration alone is not a sufficient means 
of purification, and that some means of dis- 
infection must also be employed,  Filtra- 
tion alone has also been found insufficient 
to control the bacterial content of 
ming pools. For the disinfection of the 
filtered water before returning it to the 
pool, various chemical disinfectants, such 
as hypochlorite, chlorine, etc., may be em- 
ployed with a degree of satisfaction if their 
administration is carried out under strict 


swim- 
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technical supervision. There are two diffi- 
culties which 
disinfectants, namely: (1) too much of 
the disinfectant may 
and 
may 
sanitary condition. 


1 


arise when using chemical 
be added, causing odor 


irritation; (2) too small an amount 
be added, leaving an 


hese 


unsatisfactory 
two difficulties 
are a natural consequence of the fact that 
the administration of chemical disinfectants 
must be done under skilled and reliable 
supervision, 

The “ultra violet ray’ method of steriliza- 
tion is in use in many pools. The simplicity 
and uniformity of operation make skilled 
chemical is 


that a sterilizing 


supervision unnecessary. No 
added to the 


‘ 


water, so 
‘dose” can always be used without causing 
odors in the water nor irritation of the eyes 


and noses of bathers 


The Relation of Fire Prevention to 
Sanitation 


- By D. B. Clark 


Fire Marshal, Beaumont, Texas 


HE office of fire marshal is compara- 

tively modern, but its importance is 

universally admitted and its usefulness 
is daily growing larger, in proportion as 
the occupant realizes the responsibilities 
which rest upon him in protecting people 
and property from fire, the most destructive 
element in all the world, unless it be its one 
mortal enemy, water. 

In -considering the subject of the rela- 
tion of fire prevention to sanitation it must 
be appreciated that in taking all possible 
means to prevent fires we are necessarily 
observing all the rules of sanitation. But 
it may just as well mean that by observing 
all the modern rules of sanitation we shall 
thereby find that we are following the 
rules laid down for the prevention of fires 
It seems to the writer that sanitation and 
fire prevention go hand in hand; each 
makes for the betterment of mankind, not 
only financially, but morally and socially 
as_ well. 


In the matter of health, we mark the 
man who is unclean. We fight the en- 
croachments of disease everywhere and 
in every way. That battle is showing 


wonderful results, and our public health 
is better than that of the Old World. The 
analogy between the two dangers is com- 
plete. If the man has a contagious dis- 
ease he is quarantined, he is prevented by 
law from exposing others to infection; he 
is segregated, treated, and usually cured. 
At any rate, he is not allowed to menace 
the health of the people. Disease and fire 
have a common cause—dirt 
ness. They have a common cure, 
man is as morally obligated to keep his place 
of occupancy clean and free from fire 
dangers as he is to keep his body free from 
disease. The individual must assume this 
personal obligation and, by his attitude 
towards others, create a public sentiment 
against the man who is threatening the 
public welfare by his carelessness 


and careless- 
Every 
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. F. Bowser Company, Ltd. 
Toronto 
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Efficiency 
Economy 
Service 
Safety 
In Handling Oil and Gasoline 


S. F. BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 
Fort Wayne, Indiana, U.S.A 


S. F. ba & Co. of Texas 














Dallas 


Offices in Principal Cities of the World 


























Two Mile Contract 


you can save in labor, 
time and material to pay 


for this 


| BURCH STONE SPREADER 


and on every contract 
thereafter it will add 


} greatly to your profits. 
| Handles any size stone 


for road building. Elim- 
inates guesswork and re- 
hauling by accurate 
spreading at any depth 
desired. 

Most successful contract- 
ors say it is indispensa- 
ble to them. 


Write now for descriptive literature regarding this and the Burch 
Stone Unloader—another money-saving, profit-making Burch product. 


The Burch Plow Works Co., °?* Crestline, Ohio 
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Prevailing Methods of Garbage Collection 
and Disposal in American Cities 
Part I 
By Thomas F. Moore 
Secretary, Chamber of Commerce, Waterbury, Conn. 


EpitortAL Note:—A committee of the Waterbury Chamber of Commerce has n 
extensive and intensive research into the problems of collection and disposal of municipal 
Ouestionnaires covering the matter in detail were mailed to about two hundred cit 


s th 
the nation. Typical instances of successful systems in other cities were visited and insp 
In addition to this general survey, a study was made of local conditions for the purp 
adapting to Waterbury’s needs those successful features which characterize the meth 
cities. The following is a summary of those portions of the report which ar 


i 


application and which will be of value to other communities. 


HE term garbage is correctly used to fermentation arises, otherwise the al 


alcoholic 


denote animal and vegetable waste re- fermentation will continue for a day and a 
sulting from the preparation of food half, and then action ceases. Decomposi 

for consumption and the discarding of the — tion of garbage is of two types, because of 
residue. the fact that both animal and vegetabl 
Chemical analysis of typical specimens of matter are constituents. Fermentation 


garbage shows it to contain approximately characteristic of vegetable matter, is due 
80 per cent vegetable matter, 15 per cent to the carbohydrate content, while putre- 
animal matter, and 5 per cent foreign ma- faction is the decaying of proteins and fats 
terial. Of this the animal and vegetable in animal matter. Garbage in the can, 
material is about 66 per cent water, more’ closely covered, is subject to fermentation 
in summer than in winter. The quantity alone, the putrefaction being prevented by 


of garbage produced per capita annually fermentation, but when exposed, both pro 


varies with the climate and the nature of cesses will arise. The odor of garbage 
the community, but 190 to 200 pounds is a comes from the fermentation. The rea! 
satisfactory average and approximate esti- danger attached to exposed garbage lies in 
mate. the fact that it affords an ideal breeding 
Annual 1eae8 place for larvae and disease germs of all 
Amounts’ Per Capita a < ; 
Population Produced, per Year, sorts, especially for flies, which are cat 
‘ , ‘ 7 To s 0 as > . : 
City (1917) Ton I und riers of disease. 
DOOR is aa 768,000 60,000 156 
Bridgeport .... 172,000 18,000 209 
Dayton ...... 129,000 16,000 248 Importance of Correct Solution of the 
New Bedford. 120,000 11,500 192 
Scranton ..... 149,500 14,000 187 ‘ Garbage Problem 
Springfield ... 108,000 12,000 222 Intensive grouping ot people, such as 
Total .... 1,446,500 131,500 1.214 exists in our modern communities, requires 


Average per capita production per year, 202 pounds additional safeguards for health, sanita- 


tion, and convenience. One of the earliest 

Garbage weighs between 1,100 and 1,400 developments of this situation in cities was 
pounds per cubic yard, with 1,250 pounds the elimination of promiscuous methods of 
per cubic yard as an average. Although garbage collection and disposal, and the 
the constituents of garbage vary consider- unification in a system that would be un 
ably throughout the country, such items as versally protective. It is but natural that 
weight, per capita production, and chemical people of the present day should neglect 
analysis are surprisingly constant. to question the relative importance of ex- 
A period of twelve hours will pass before isting forms of community action or the 
fresh garbage is subject to any change. order in which they were instituted, and 
After this, alcoholic fermentation begins, for this reason the problems of g: g 
and it continues for the same length of collection and disposal are not widely un 
time. If there is some exposure, acetic acid derstood. And yet, because of the im- 
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Make Streets Clean 


“Studebaker Model” 
FLUSHING and SPRINKLING UNITS 




















Forty feet from curb to curb—sand filled brick pavement—cleaned in one trip with 
three nozzles. 


The machine has four nozzles which can be used discharging one, two or three flushing 
streams at the same time. 


Removing the heavy accumulation of Winter or the lighter dirt of Summer is within 
the range of this machine due to the adjustable nozzles and the independent control 
of the pressure. 


A horse-drawn uniform pressure flusher is provided where conditions do not justify 
investment in a motor flusher but where economical, efficient and sanitary cleaning 
is desired. 


Inquire of any motor truck manufacturer or ask the truck dealer in your city for com- 
plete information on ‘STUDEBAKER MODEL”’ flushing and sprinkling units 


mounted on their trucks, or address 





| Municipal Supply Gmpany 


* 





South Bend, Indiana 


A a A ba iit 
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portance to health and convenience, com- 
munity action pertaining to garbage ante- 
dates most of those forms of concerted ac- 
tivity and embellishment which the progress 
of civilization has produced and brought 
under municipal control. 

Scrupulous handling of the garbage situ- 
ation is of fundamental significance in any 
community which has assumed the pro- 
portions of a city. It is a vital question of 
“health at any cost,” and should receive due 
consideration before many other matters 
requiring public expenditure. There is no 
room for argument against an honest ap- 
propriation for the most practical and sani- 
tary method of garbage collection and dis- 
posal as a safeguard against ep’dem‘cs and 
other obstacles in the way of public health 
and comfort. 


The General Problem 


The community garbage problem is logic- 
ally divided into two phases: 1, collection; 
2, disposal. Each of these constitutes an 
intricate matter in itself and is dependent 
upon the other. It is difficult to propose 
definite rules for cities of a certain size, 
because of the necessity of interpreting the 
various methods in terms of local condi- 
tions and of adapting the universal prin- 
ciples to the particular case. A _ survey 
showing many applications of the various 
systems in use throughout the country will, 
however, suggest many possibilities and 
problems for any particular community. 


Types of Collection 

There are three typical systems of gar- 
bage collection prevailing among American 
cities, Glassified as follows: 

1. Municipal collection, by which the 
municipality with its own equipment and 
working force attends to the collection. 

2. Contract collection, by which the city 
pays a party or corporation for collecting 
the garbage. In some cities the contractor 
is permitted to charge the householders 
a fixed amount. 

3. Scavenger system, whereby certain 
individuals are permitted, under license or 
regulation of the health department, to col- 
lect the garbage in defined areas of the city. 

Various combinations of these different 
types are found in some American cities, 
for historical, political or practical reasons, 
but the majority of representative munici- 


palities have now set themselves toward 
one or another of the three. 

The scavenging system, or collection by 
license, as it is sometimes called, is, as a 
rule, impractical for large cities because of 
its unwieldy nature through lack of central 
ized organization, but its existence in com- 
munities of less than 25,000 population may 
be marked by satisfactory sanitation and 
efficiency. Its success, however, in any 
case depends upon the number of collectors 
lcensed and the enforcement of regulations 
and ordinances; the fewer the licensees, 
the more easily is their collection super- 
vised, and the dangers to public health con- 
fined and safeguarded. The scavenging 
method is generally linked with the hog- 
feeding method of disposal, the scavengers 
being allowed to retain the garbage col- 
lected and feed it to hogs on their farms. 
This necessitates constant and widespread 
inspection of their hog farms, in regard to 
sanitation and the inoculating of their ani- 
mals. The great danger from these farms 
as disease-breeding centers arises from the 
presence of pigs, cows and other stock ani- 
mals at the one place; disease is easily 
transmittable to the community through 
farm products and disease-laden flies which 
follow the wagons to the city. This matter 
should be carefully considered before such 
a system is put in practice. A few cities 
of 100,000 and over use this system in con 
junction with a municipal collection, and 
with some success, especially in the out- 
skirts of the city, where the possibility of 
its undesirability is diminished. 

For the larger cities the decision lies be- 
tween the contract and the mun‘cipal sys- 
tems. Examples of satisfactory and unsatis- 
factory service have existed under both 
forms, the human equation being a big fac 
tor, but the present tendency of American 
cities is toward the municipal collection, 
and a majority of the representative mu 
nicipalities are using this system. It ts 
maintained, and the evidence seems to sup 
port the contention, that municipal collec 
tion is by far the more sanitary, while con- 
tract collection is characterized by more 
cffic‘ency along other lines. Granted that 
such obtains, and with the acknowledgment 
that health, sanitation and convenience are 
the primary requisites of any system, the 
argument for municipal collection is 
stronger. The extra sanitation of municipal 
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Saving Equipment by the 
MACK Method 


Economy for large or small communities 


gman is no reason for discarding horse-drawn fire equipment 
in order to gain the advantages of motorized apparatus. Simply 
attach the front end of the old equipment to a Mack tractor, by 
means of the fifth wheel provided for that purpose. 


The result is serviceable and economical equipment which, in 
many respects, is superior to a new single unit. These tractor 
units make sharp turns with a maximum of freedom. They are 
easily handled in narrow spaces. And in appearance the Mack 
apparatus is a credit to any community. 


INTERNATIONAL MOTOR COMPANY 
New York 
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collection is worth the extra cost. The per- 
manency of municipal collection and the 
value of this to public service is another 
strong influence which is liable to induce 
our American communities to adopt this 
method. 

As stated above, the scavenging system 
is but tentative, and under it a city is tak- 
ing great chances of being left without an 
adequate collection, resulting from an epi- 
demic among the hogs of the scavenger. 
Contract collection is also temporary, for at 
the end of the contract period it is often 
necessary to devise new methods of collec- 
tion, the contractor be'ng often unwilling 
to continue as such. Moreover, when a 
contractor discovers that he has made a 
losing contract, the service rendered for 
the remaining period of the contract term 
will not be what is desirable and necessary. 
Municipal collection, therefore, by its per- 
manency insures good public service for 
all time. The advantages and disadvan- 
tages of each system are best displayed by 
comparison, as follows: 


ADVANTAGES 
Municipal 

1. Sanitation, not profit, is the primary con- 
sideration. General supervision of the sanitary 
conditions of the equipment, methods, etc., is 
more readily effected. 

2. The system is more flexible, permitting 
alteration for difficulties as they arise. 

3. More opportunity exists for codperation 
with other city officials, such as inspectors, 
prosecuting attorneys, etc. 

4. Politics in the award of contracts is 
eliminated. 

5. Direct responsibility to public produces 
quicker results. 

6. Less expensive generally. 

(a) Equipment investment is perma- 
nent—not charged for during 
term of contract. 

(b) No fund necessary to meet 
emergencies. 

(c) No profit included. 

7. Municipal collection is permanent. 


Contract 


1. Application of business principles more 
easily effected. 

2. Elimination of politics from operation 
removes chance of unsatisfactory changes in 
working force. 


DISADVANTAGES 
Municipal 
1. Business principles are too often sacri- 
ficed to political machinery which demands 
unnecessary changes in force, methods, etc. 
2. The human equation may place the gar- 
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bage problem in the hands of incompetent and 


untrained officials 


( ontract 

1. Profit, not sanitation, is the predominat 
ing influence. Least sanitation permissible at 
least cost is the criterion 

2. System is less pl stic to sudden inges 


making contract unprofitable 
3. Retardation occurs through lack 
operation of contractor with city officials 
4. Corruption in award of contract, sucl 
as collusive bidding, may cur. It is difficult 
for a city to estimate approximately when 
records have been kept 
5. Failure to give full service sometimes ri 
sults from lack of concern for public. weltars 
Breach of contract suits may not remedy un 
sanitary service. 
6. Equipment is charged for excessively 
because of uncertainty of contract renewal 
7. Indirect responsibility to the public is 
hindrance to efficient expeditious actior 
8. Generally more costly 
(a) Profit estimated 
(b) Overcharge for equipment 
(c) Emergency fund necessary 
9. Contract collection is only temporary 
Theoretically, contract collection should 
be less expensive than municipal collection 
because of the possibility of stricter apolica 
tion of business principles. Municip#l em 
ployes are more favorably treated as to 
wages, working hours, etc. But the neces 
sity of a contractor’s insurance against un 
foreseen difficulties that may arise, the i 
clusion in his bid of a personal profit 
greater than the municipal superintendent’s 
salary, and the charge for equipment for 
a term of years, not permanently, makes a 
contract collection more expensive It is 
difficult to measure statistics on contract 
collection because in the majority of places 
where it is in vogue the contractor is per- 


mitted to retain and utilize the garbage col- 
lected. 

The committee’s investigation showed 
that for 25 cities under municipal collection 
the average per capita cost of collection 
was $.30, for 14 cities over 125,000 the per 
capita cost being $.26, and for 11 cities un 
der 125,000 the per capita cost being $.36 
The average for five cities under contract 
system was $.36% per capita. It is hypo- 
thetical to draw too great an analogy be- 
tween these figures. Varying cost may 
represent variable degrees of sanitation and 
depend largely on the number of collections 
made per week, the length of haul, the 
topography of the city and other influential 
factors. But ¥ *eers logical that, by the 
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Federal 3%-ton 
truck owned and 
operated by the city 
of Newport, R. 1. 











A Federal for County or Municipal Work 


The first essential of a truck for municipal, 


county or state work is dependability. It must 
be able to stand hard, exacting usage—it must 
be able to work under all conditions and in all 
seasons. The Federal truck’s reputation, gained 
by ten years of adherence to a standard, is based 
yt on its ability to do just this. 


Trucks 





In state, county, city and town work all over the 
pt ee country you find Federals giving satisfactory, 

of the Tenth reliable service 360 days a year. 

Year Federal, a F 

significant ow — . ‘4 

af tan aanen ae They are built in one to five ton capacities—a 
success im every size and capacity for your every need. 
field of truck 
fransp ortation. 
“Traffic News’, an interesting 
magazine on the subject of haul- 
age, sent monthly on request 


FEDERAL MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 
34 FEDERAL STREET DETROIT, MICH. 
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law of averages, these figures represent a 
fair degree of accuracy for the measure- 
ment of comparative costs. Per capita costs 
were used rather than per ton costs, be- 
cause of the belief that the number of per- 
sons affected determines the number of col- 
lection trips more accurately than the 
amount collected, which may vary greatly 
in different districts. 

The essentials of an efficient system of 
municipal collection may be stated as fol- 
lows: 

1. A careful but sufficient appropriation 

2. A capable organization free from polit- 

ical influence 


3. The application of business principles to 
all phases of the work. 

4. Sanitation as the first consideration 

5. Education of the public to thorough co- 


operation 


Under. the contract system, provision 
should be made for a bond of sufficient size 
to insure full and faithful performance, and 
a penalty ior breach, sufficiently large to 
make such action highly unprofitable. Com- 
plete regulations also should be included in 
the contract. 


Separate or Combined Collections 


As garbage constitutes one of the three 
principal types of municipal waste, the 
other two being ashes and rubbish, the 
question of separate or combined collec- 
tions depends greatly upon the city’s meth- 
ods of handling the ash and rubbish prob- 
lem. Disposal, as mentioned above, is a 
strong factor in the determination of col- 
lection methods, and vice versa. The great 
majority of cities have a separate collection 
of garbage. Cities with incinerating plants 
have a combined collection of garbage, 
rubbish and ashes, though more often the 
ashes are collected separately from the 
other two and used for fill. The different 
combinations prevailing throughout the 
country can be enumerated as follows: 

1. Separate collection of garbage, rubbish 
and ashes—The garbage is generally reduced 
or fed to hogs, sometimes incinerated. The 
rubbish is incinerated or sorted, and the resi- 
due dumped. The ashes are used for filling 
purposes, 

2. Combined collection of garbage, ashes 
and rubbish is characteristic of cities using 
complete incineration or dumping. 

3. Separate collection of garbage, and com- 
bined collection of ashes and rubbish—This 
method is generally applicable to cities where 
garbage is utilized by reduction or feeding, 





and the rubbish and ashes are dumped. It 


can also be used where complete incineratio1 
is in force. Ashes and rubbish are usually 
dumped when this combination obtains 


4. Separate collection of ashes, and 
bined collection of garbage and rubbish usu 
ally exists in communities where garbage and 
rubbish are incinerated and ashes used for fill 
The expense of incinerating ashes ‘usually 
warrants a separate collection and disposal 
fill. 

The particular problems of individual 
cities again regulate the combination to be 
used. Aside from the method of disposal, 
which is the strongest determinant, such 
factors as size of city, amount of waste 
produced, length of haul, dumping facili 
ties and the like must all be considered 
Combined collection is cheaper because but 
one type of wagon is used and the same 
territory requires but one trip. When the 
reduction process or feeding method is 
used, separate collection is possible, al- 
though it means a more frequent collection 
of ashes and rubbish than is expedient 
The elimination of the special garbage re 
ceptacle under combined collection is, how- 
ever, a feature which negatives any econ 
omy or other advantage of this method. 
The customary garbage can is a big safe- 
guard to health and convenience, and its 
use is necessary at any additional cost to 
forestall the unsanitary condition arising 
from the exposure to the atmosphere of 
garbage dumped in back yards or bins with 
rubbish or ashes. Separate collection of 
garbage is therefore the first requisite of 
any system which has sanitation as _ its 
criterion, and should be used regardless of 
the method of disposal. 


Frequency of Collection 

Such factors as climate, seasonal changes, 
number, character and congestion of popu- 
lation determine the frequency with which 
it is necessary to collect the garbage in any 
city. In the southern cities the frequency 
is generally uniform, but in the northern 
climate the summer and winter present vari- 
able conditions. There is a much greater 
supply of garbage in summer, the amount 
reaching a maximum in September, when 
about one-eighth of the yearly total is pro- 
duced, and a minimum in February, when 
there is about one-sixteenth of the annual 
total. Moreover, the lower temperature of 
the winter season removes some of the dan- 
ger of offensive odor and contagion, while 
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Waterworks Department 


Praises Selden Trucks 


The Magazine 
“TRUCK 
TRANSPORTATION” 
will be mailed free to all 
interested upon receipt of 
request to Dept. AC 


SELDEN TRUCK 
CORPORATION 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Ship by Truck 
SELDEN Truck 


Special garbage collection body on 
Selden chassis, Sanitary and speedy 


disposal service, 


Ts following endorsement of Selden Trucks from 
the Waterworks Department of Watertown,N.Y., 
is typical of the letters we are continually receiving from 
city departments in all parts of the United States. 
“Our Selden Truck has been entirely satisfactory, and 
we would not hesitate to recommend Selden Trucks 
for any kind of work.” 
Selden Trucks are daily demonstrating their fitness for 
the tasks required of them by Municipal Departments. 
Their absolute dependability and low maintenance 
cost make them the choice of an ever increasing 


number of city officials. 


Write us for information on the performances of 
Selden Trucks in municipal service. 


149, 24%, 3%, 5 Ton Models—All WORM Drive 
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in summer the higher temperature, coupled 
with the increased amount of accumulative 
garbage, requires a more frequent collec- 
tion. Collection during the winter months 
is retarded by weather conditions and the 
possibility of frozen garbage, so that the 
working force necessary is not diminished, 
the changes balancing each other in an op- 
portune manner, 

In most cities it is generally advisable 
to collect from the central hotels and res- 
taurants daily. The majority of American 
cities have collections at least twice a week, 
many more collect three times a week, while 
some collect six times. A good plan for 
northern cities is to have three collections 
from May 1 to November 1, and two from 
November 1 to May 1. The outlying dis- 
tricts in many cities do not require as fre- 
quent collections as the congested districts, 
and two visits weekly the year round is 
satisfactory. The frequency-of-collection 
problem has a strong bearing on sanitation 
and must be solved to insure complete free- 
dom from offense of this nature. 


Time of Collection 

A few American cities, including Mil- 
waukee, have their garbage collected at 
night, but the general rule is to make a 
day collection. There are advantages in 
the nightly collection, such as the elimina- 
tion of traffic difficulties and of any offense 
that might necessarily accompany the ve- 
hicles on the street, but these are offset by 
the difficulty of working in the dark and 
the danger of prowling in back yards. The 
period of night collection is generally be- 
tween 12 P. M. and 6 A. M., which is a 
shorter time and would require more equip- 
ment and employes. All thing considered, 
the day collection is more satisfactory, effi- 
cient and sanitary. 


Receptacles 

Uniformity in the type anil size of re- 
ceptacles is an agreeable facility which 
some cities require. It is a good rule to 
have definite regulation as to the size, at 
least, and most cities find the 20-gallon can 
most adaptable. A 20-gallon can should 
easily contain a three-day output of gar- 
bage from two families, since the war- 
time regulations of the Food Administra- 
tion are still producing some effect. A 
metal receptacle, water-tight, and with 


close-fitting cover, should be provided for 
by ordinance. 


Location of Receptacles 

There is a difference of regulation among 
cities as to the location of receptacles, 
some requiring the householder to place 
the cans on the curb at a certain hour, 
others insisting that they be placed in an 
alley at the side of the house, and still 
others having collection from the back 
yard. There is great cause for opposition 
to the first plan: it requires extra work for 
the householder when it is difficult enough 
to educate all to the proper treatment of 
garbage; it will not be done efficiently and 
as often as is necessary; and it may dimin 
ish sanitation. The rear yard collection, 
though more costly, is well worth the 
added expense, which will be gladly paid 
by all who experience the curb collection 


Zone and District Organization 

The peculiarities of the garbage problem 
necessitate a careful zone and district plan 
of the city, the zoning to define the local- 
ities where it is necessary to make more 
than the usual number of collections per 
week, at such places as hotels and restau- 
rants, and the districting to show those 
areas from which collections are made on 
certain days of the week. 

The factors which determine the number 
of districts may be enumerated in this 
order: 


1. Area of city } 5. Free 


] ency 
2. Number miles of street | 6. Equipment vsed 
3. Topography | Use of s t 
4. Population | 8. Disposa cation 


Effort should be made to provide for 
climbing of grades with light loads, de- 
scending with heavy loads, and for as short 
hauls of full loads as is possible. Economy 
will result from a route scheme whereby 
vehicles when they have been loaded will 
be near to the place of disposal. Some 
cities use a system of substations from which 
the garbage is trucked on faster vehicles, 
generally with tractors, to the place of dis- 
posal, a plan which is best adapted to level 
localities. 

Population studies should be made by the 
superintendent of collection, showing past 
and prospective growth, sectional growth, 
character and congestion of the population, 
and seasonal changes, as well as time stud 
ies of collection 
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For Every ‘Rolling Job 


AUSTIN TANDEM ROLLER 


Ghere’s an Austin ‘Roller 





HEREVER streets or roads are built, Austin 

Rollers stand high in the favor of the builder 

a very significant fact, proven by many letters 
and the large number of repeat orders received. 


Many State Highway Departments, Counties and 
Municipalities are using from one to ten, and often 
more Austins. Ten chances to one there are Austins 
at work almost next door to you. 


The line is complete—Steam Rollers, Tandem 
Rollers, Motor Rollers, and Rollers with attached 
Scarifiers. 


Write us for Roller 
Facts, reports from 
users and full 
de'ails. You should 
have the Austin- 
Western Catalogs 
in your files for ref- 
erence. 


The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co. 


CHICAGO 
NEW YORK CHARLESTON PORTLAND 
ALBANY COLUMBUS ST. PAUL 
BOSTON LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO NASHVILLE 
RICHMOND LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 





EXPORT OLPARTMENT 


Caumacoa> ALLIED OF AMERICA <aimacoa 
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Working Force and System 


The system of collection is dependent 
upon many of the above enumerated phases 
of the general collection problem. Some 
cities have wagons for which the same 
man acts as driver and collector, but this 
method is decidedly awkward and expen- 
sive, except for long trips between stops; 
other places have a gang system, especially 
in curb collection, where a number of men 
precede and follow the wagon. This is 
satisfactory where arrangements are such 
as to prevent unproductive time on the part 
of the working force while the load is be- 
ing carried to the place of disposal. The 
majority of communities have two men en- 
gaged with each team, sometimes one as 
driver and one as collector, more often 
both acting in the double capacity. For 
efficient work, the type to be used must 
also be determined by the zone plan of the 
city and by the character of the various 
areas. 

Numerous load'ng stations, at which the 
garbage is dumped before final transporta- 
tion to the place of disposal, are used 
many cities where local conditions war- 
rant this, but such an arrangement is not 
adaptable to a city where every section 
slopes toward the center. 

It is advisable to have daily reports kept 


On the Calendar 


May 18-22.—Pasapena, Catir. 

National Electric Light Association. Annual 
convention. Acting Secretary, S, A. Sewall, 29 
West Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 

May 19-21.—ArtxLanta, Ga. 

Tri-State Water and Light Association of the 
Carolinas and Georgia. Annual convention. Sec- 
retary, W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C 

May 21-22.—Co._umsBus, On1I0. 

Ohio Commercial Secretaries’ Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Irving B. Lincoln, 
Chamber of Commerce, Hamilton, Ohio. 

May 31-June 5.—Co.orapvo Sprines, Coro. 

American Library Association. Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, i B. Utley, Library of Con- 
gress, Washington, D. 

JuNeE 1-3.—WINNIPEG, —" 

Canadian Good Roads Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, George A. McNamee, New 
Birks Building, Montreal, Que. 

June 2-3.—Hastines, Nesr. 

Nebraska State Association of Commercial Clubs. 
Annual meeting. Secretary, Harrison Elliott, 
Columbus, Nebr. 

June 7-10.—Derroit, Micu. 

International Association of Chiefs of Police 
Annual convention. Secretary, James L. Beavers, 
Chief of Police, Atlanta, Ga. 

Tune 16-17.—Bemipj1, Minn. 

: League of Minnesota Municipalities Annual 
convention. Executive Secretary, E. L. Bennett, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

June 16-23.—Des Mores, Ia. ‘ 

General Federation of Women’s Clubs. Biennial 
convention. Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Mary 
I. Wood, Portsmouth, N. H 


of the amount of garbage collected in the 
various sections into which the city is di 
vided, so as to check up the efficiency of 
the force, which could be changed from 
one territory to another in order to make 
comparison. The collection ability of each 
set of workers slfould be frequently in- 
spected by the garbage superintendent or 
inspector and a record kept of satisfactory 
or unsatisfactory conditions of sanitation. 
The working force should be constantly in- 
structed as to the necessity of sanitation 
throughout their whole routine. The mat- 
ter of personal sanitation of the workers is 
especially important. 

The supervision of waste collection and 
disposal should be vested in a superinten- 
dent, who should keep in constant touch 
with all phases of the situation and who 
should be versed in such principles of busi- 
ness as would enable him to use scientific 
methods in the management of all matters 
within the compass of his authority. An 
organization should be perfected which 
would handle the situation smoothly and not 
be encumbered by excessive system or 
working force. The garbage problem is a 
business in itself and requires all the at- 
tention and study of the regular business 
world. 

Epitoriat Nort Part II, the conecl 


of this artic! will appear in the June 


Tue 
AMERICAN Casv. 


of Conventions 
June 21-23.—Vancovuver, B. C 

Canadian Public Healt {ssociation Annu 
meeting. General Secretary, R. D. Defries, M. D., 
Toronto, Ont. 

June 21-25.—Atiantic City, N. J 

International Association of Rotary Clubs. An 
nual convention. Secretary, Chesley R. Perry, 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill 

June 21-25.—Monrtreat, Que. 

American Water Works Association Annual 
convention. Secretary, J. M. Diven, 153 West 
Seventy-first Street. New York City 

June 22-25.—PHILapecenia, Pa. 


American Society for Testing Materials 
meeting. Assistant Secretar cc 3 Warwick, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, P 
Jury 4-10.—Sart Lake City, Urtan 
National Education As iation the United 
States. Annual meeting. Secretary, J. W. Crab 


tree, 1400 em setts Avenue, N = Wash 
ington, D. C. 
LY 6- “ete patil ww, N. Y 
Conference of Mayors and Other Cit ficials of 
the State of New Y Annual conferer Se 
retary, William P. C apan, 25 Washington Avenue, 
Albany, =. Be 
LY 26-30. _Toron ti Ont 
International Association of Fire Engineer 
Annual conventior Acting Secretary Ste] 


_ 


~ 


E. Hoey, Room 1130, Municipal | New 
York City. 
Octoper 12-15,—Srt. Louis, M¢ 
American Society Muy ] ements 
Annual convention Secretary, Charles Carroll 
Brown, 404 Lincoln Avenue, Valparaiso, Ir 
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THE Seco PoRTABLE PUMPING APPARATUS 





LEANING sewer catch basins for the 
City of Detroit, 
At a marked reduction in cost and accom- 


plishing the work 3 to 4 times faster than 
any other method, 


In a clean and sanitary manner, safe- 
guarding the health of the City. 


Mounted on Special Kelly-Springfield 
Chassis. 





Let us tell you more about it. 


Write for full information and catalogue 





THE SPRINGFIELD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, Summarizing 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. Street, veniaaapode at Law 


See also “Assessments for Street Lighting,’ 





by Mr. Street, on page 503 of t 





Removal of Appointive 
Officers 


A municipal body or official, having power 
to appoint an officer or subordinate, has 
power to remove him in the absence of any 
law restricting that power. Where an ap- 
pointee can be removed only for cause he 
is entitled to a hearing and an opportunity 
to refute the charges against him, unless the 
law prescribes a different procedure for 
making such removals. Where the law 
authorizes an officer to remove an appointee 
if in his judgment a cause for such re- 
moval exists, and prescribes the procedure 
which he shall follow in making the re- 
moval, the only questions open to ex- 
amination by the courts are whether the 
prescribed procedure has been followed and 
whether the reasons assigned for the re- 
moval are sufficient to justify it. (Min- 
nesota Supreme Court, State ex rel. Early 
vs. Wunderlich, 175 Northwestern Re- 
porter, 677.) 


Responsibilities of Water 
Companies 

A water company’s franchise to maintain 
pipes, etc., in streets implies an obligation 


to see that these instrumentalities are con- 
structed and maintained with reasonable 


care for the safety of those using the streets 
for public travel. So, it is held that where 
plaintiff city was required to pay damages 
for injury to a pedestrian who fell over 
a stop-box negligently maintained in a pub- 
lic sidewalk by defendant water company 
in such manner as to be dangerous to pedes- 
trians, it was entitled to compel defendant 
to reimburse it against such liability; the 
accident being primarily due to breach of 
the water company’s duty to maintain the 
appliance in safe condition, and the city’s 
negligence consisting merely in failure to 
require the company to remedy the defec- 
tive condition. (Iowa Supreme Court, City 
of Des Moines vs. Des Moines Water Co., 
75 Northwestern Reporter, 821.) 


North Carolina Street 
Railway Fares 


Under the North Carolina laws, giving 
the Corporation Commission of the state 
supervision over street railways, with power 
to fix fares, the Commission can grant an 
increase in fares above a maximum pre- 
scribed in a franchise contract between a 
street railway company and the city within 
the limits of which it operates. (North 
Carolina Supreme Court, Southern Public 
Utilities Co. vs. City of Charlotte, 1o1 
Southeastern Reporter, 619.) 





Folding Band-Wagon Originally Developed in Minneapolis 


F. L. Mulford, Horticulturist of the U. S. 
Bureau of Plant Industry, has written 
us as follows: “On page 338 of your maga- 
zine for October, 1919, you give credit to 
Fort Wayne, Ind., for the design, as well 
as the construction, of a folding band- 
wagon. I wish to call your attention to a 
band-wagon of this design which was 


shown to the convention of the American 
Association of Park Superintendents at its 
meeting in Minneapolis, in 1908. Since that 
date credit for the design of this type of 
band-wagon has been generally given to 
Theodore Wirth, Superintendent of Parks 
of that city."—We are glad to bring this 
matter to the notice of our readers. 
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For Heating and Ap- 
plying under Pressure 
all varieties of Bitu- 
minous Materials, Hot 
or Cold, for Road Con- 
struction, Mainte- 
nance or Dust Laying. 


Heat and volume un- 
der instant control of 
operator. Positive 
pressure produced by, 
the Kinney Pump. 


PATENT COMBINATION 
Auto Heater and Distributor 





HANDY HEATER and SPRAYER 


Especially adapted for 
Road maintenance, 
construction and gen- 
eral repair work. Con- 
tents constantly agi- 
tated while heating. 


No burning or coking 
of material. Pump, 
Piping, Hose, Nozzles, 
Automatically Heated. 


No Steam Required. 





Kinney Manufacturing Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


BRANCHES: 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
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Municipal and Civic Publications 





Useful Data on Reinforced Concrete Build- 
_ ings for the Designer and Estimator. 
ENGINEERING STAFF OF THE CORRUGATED Bar 
Company, Inc., Burrato, N. Y. 1919. 216 

__ pp. Diagrams, tables and formulz. 

This small, flexible-covered volume contains a digest of 
the best practices in reinforced concrete building design, 
with full explanations of formula and examples of proper 
usage. The diagrams are unusually clear and easily read. 
The data on flat construction and square-tied and spiral 
columns are very comprehensive. This little book will be 
of ee value to engineers and contractors desiring a 
small volume of pertinent data on this subject 


The Joke About Housing. 
CuarLes Harris WHITAKER, Marshall Jones 
Company, Boston. 1920. ix + 233 pp. 

“The more houses we built, the more costly and smaller 
they grew, then flats and apartments came, and all the time 
rents grew higher and higher. Is it a joke?” This book 
is an attempt to discover some of the social and economic 
phases lying behind our present housing difficulties. It 
traces back the various aspects of the problem and comes 
to the conclusion that it is essentially a land problem. 
Remedies are then proposed for solving the problem of 
land control and a program is given to carry out the ideas 
thus presented. In cy: hong orm are contained in full 
the two prize-winning theses on “The Best Solution of the 
Housing Problem” in the contest held under the joint 
auspices of the Journal of the American Institute of 
Architects and the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


The Community Center. 
. J. Haniran, State Supervisor of Rural 
Schools, West Virginia. Silver, Burdett & 
Company, Boston. A volume in the Teacher 
Training Series, edited by W. W. Charters, 
Professor of Education, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 1920. ix + 214 pp. 


Believing that improvements in rural life conditions 
must be effected by the rural people themselves, and that 
for some time to come this work must be carried on 
largely under the organization and leadership of the 
teachers, using the school plants as community centers, the 
author of this book presents practical working programs 
and the underlying shilesenhe and methods in the use of 
such programs. 


The Housing Book. 


WiuiAm Paiurps Comstock, Editor of 
Architecture and Building, compiler. The 
William T. Comstock Company. New York. 
1919. 132 pp. Illustrated. 

This contribution to recent housing literature gives 
examples of eleven housing projects which have been 
carried out under government organizations or by large 
corporations. While the usual present-day housing project 
is financed upon an entirely different basis, the descrip- 
tions and illustrations of building plans and layout contain 
many useful suggestions. 


Citizenship in School and Out. ; 
ArtHur Witu1AM Dunn, Specialist in Civic 
Education, U. S. Bureau of Education, and 
HAnNnAH Marcaret Harris, Instructor in 
History, Civics and English, State Normal 
School, Hyannis, Mass. D. C. Heath & Co., 
Boston. 1919. xxiii + 144 pp. Illustrated. 

This book, which covers the first six years of school 

work, is based on the idea that the teaching of civics is a 

very essential part of the school course, and not merely 

an incidental subject. It endeavors to nieet squarely the 
need for present-day emphasis of democratic methods and 
conceives a broad idea of citizenship as applying to the 


home, recreation and work, as well as a more conventional 
subject matter, 


Who’s Who Among Commercial Organization 


Secretaries. 
AMERICAN City Bureau, New York. 1920. 
182 pp. 

The American City Bureau has issued this book in re- 


sponse to many calls for a source of information which 
would enable the commercial organization secretary to 
keep more closely in touch with those who are fellow- 
members in his profession. It will serve the double pur 
pose of furthering a more widespread acquaintance among 
chamber of commerce secretaries and of constituting a 
useful record and ready reference. Because of the fre- 
quent changes which occur in secretarial personnel, pro- 
vision has been made in the form of wide margins and 
occasional blank spaces scattered thruout the book for 
those who desire to make their own notations from time 
to time. More than seven hundred secretaries are listed 
and in a large majority of cases a brief record of each 
man’s career has been given It is planned to 
“Who's Who” yearly. 


issue 


Manual of Tree Diseases. 
W. Howarp RANKIN, Assistant Professor of 
Plant Pathology, New York State College of 
Agriculture, Cornell University. The Macmil- 
lan Company, New York. 1918 xx + 308 
pp. Illustrated. 

This volume contains complete discussions of the 
diseases of the more common trees of the United States 
These treatises are grouped into chapters under the com 
mon names of the trees affected, and the chapters are 
arranged alphabetically. One general chapter covers the 
diseases common to all kinds of trees, the species of 
trees affected, and their geographic distribution The 
destructiveness and symptoms of the different diseases are 
presented in full. This book will be found to be un- 
usually valuable to authorities in charge of the shade 
trees on streets and in parks, as by careful reading one 
may learn to determine the causal agent from the appear 
ance of the tree when blighted. Special attention is paid 
to the subject of tree surgery, which has proved so bene 
ficial in extending the lives of trees which have been 
damaged accidentally. 


The Citizen and the Republic. 
James ALBert Woopsurn, Professor of Am- 
erican History, Indiana University, and 
THoMaAS Francis Moran, Professor of His- 
tory and Economics, Purdue University. 
Longmans, Green & Co., New York. 1919. 
viii + 398 pp. Illustrated. 


A text-book of civil government for use in secondary 
schools. It conceives civics as covering all of the com 
munity activities and at the same time gives a country- 
wide background to the subject. 


The Cheap Cottage and Small House: A 

Manual of Economical Building. 

Gorpon ALLEN, Architect, State Royal Engi- 

neers; Fellow of the Royal Institute of Brit- 

ish Architects. Charles Scribner's Sons, New 
York. 1919. xii + 142 pp. 

An excellent presentation, written entirely from the 
English viewpoint, of modern small-house building. It 
will prove a fertile source of ideas for the professional 
house builder. 

Port of New York Annual. _ ; 
ALEXANDER R. Situ, Editor Marine News, 
Compiler and Editor. Smith’s Port Publish- 
ing Company, Inc., New York. I901. 301 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Contains a wealth of information on all the various 
activities relating to the Port of New York. Of especial 
interest are such features as the pending association of 
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Estimates of Cost of Proposed Work Dems and Reservoirs 
Reports on New Improvements Pipe Lines’ 

Preparation of Plans Filtration Plants 
Supervision of Construction New Water Supply Systems 


JAMES P. WELLS 
HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 


SPECIALIST IN WATER SUPPLY ENGINEERING 


Main Office 
249 Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


Branch Offices 
In the South, Central West and Canada 
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bi-state port control, an outline of the steps necessary to 
New York's retention of world port primacy, and a trade 
index to the various marine businesses in the metropolitan 
district. 


Stabilizing the Dollar: A Plan to Stabilize the 
General Price Level Without Fixing In- 
dividual Prices, 

IrviNG Fisuer, Professor of Political Econ- 
omy in Yale University. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1920. xlix + 305 pp. 


Electric Franchises in New York City. 
Leonora AreENT, Ph. D., Professor of Eco- 
nomics in Saint Mary-of-the-Woods College. 
Columbia University; Longmans, Green & 
Co., Agents, New York. 1919. 184 pp. 


Labor and the Common Welfare. 
SAMUEL Gompers, President of the American 
Federation of Labor; Vice-President of the 
National Civic Federation. E. P. Dutton & 
Co., New York. 1919. ix + 306 pp. 


Essentials of Civics (Wisconsin Edition). 
Detos O. KincsMAN, Ph. D., Professor of 
Economics, Lawrence College. The College 
Press, Appleton, Wis. 1919. 319 pp. IIlus- 
trated. 


Walled Towns. 
Ratpu Apams CraM, Litt.D., LL.D. Marshall 
Jones Company, Boston. 1920. 105 pp. 


“A way out of the present confusion that has overtaken 
modern civilization.” 


Modern Industrial Movements. 
Selected articles compiled and edited by 
Dante BioomrFieLtp. With an Introduction 
by Meyer Bloomfield. The H. W. Wilson 
Company, New York. 1919. xxii + 376 pp. 


Consolidation of Local Governments in 
Chicago. 

Draft of a proposed article of the constitution of the 
state of Illinois, providing for the consolidation of local 
governments having jurisdiction wholly or partly within 
the city of Chicago, together with explanatory statement. 
Prepared by the Chicago Bureau of Public Efficiency, 315 
Plymouth Court. January, 1920. 23 pp. Map of Cook 
County, Ill. Chart showing governmental situation in 
Chicago. (Apply to Harris S. Keeler, Director, Chicago 
Bureau of Public Efficiency.) 


Child Welfare, Forsyth County, N. C. 

A report of the Forsyth County Board of Charities and 
Public Welfare after a careful and thoro investigation of 
social conditions within the county, especially those per- 
taining to children. 40 pp. Illustrated. (Write to A. S. 


Macfarlane, Superintendent of Public Welfare, Winston- 
Salem, N, C.) 


Community Buildings as War Memorials. 
Two new bulletins (Nos. 9 and 10) in the series issued 
by the Bureau of Memorial Buildings of the War Camp 
Community Service, 124 East 28th Street, New York, 
N. Y. Entitled, respectively “The* Architecture of Memo- 
rial Community Houses” (36 pp.) and “Architecture of 
Large Memorial Buildings” (29 pp.). Many views and 
diagrams. (Apply to the Bureau.) 


Questions on Community Problems. 
Prepared by research workers of the Student and Indus- 
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trial Committees, War Work Council, National Board of 
Young Women’s Christian Associations. 1919. 10 pp. 


(Published by The Womans Press, 600 Lexington Av 
New York, N. Y) ress. exington Avenue, 


Public Playgrounds. 

A pamphlet on how to create interest in rural and city 
playgrounds, with a description of the most desirable play 
equipment and its use and care, and information about 
some of the most enjoyable playground games and the 
cost of securing suitable apparatus. There are also some 
words of advice for the teacher. 24 pp. Copies fur- 
nished without charge by The Everwear Manufacturing 
Company, Springfield, Ohio. 


Safety Instruction in Schools. 

“Plan of Safety Instruction in Public and Tarochial 
Schools,” by Dr. E. George Payne, Principal Harris 
Teachers’ College, St. Louis, Mo. An address delivered 
at the 1919 Congress of the National Safety Council, out- 
lining the new method of teaching safety in public schools 
which has been adopted by the schools of St. Louis 
(Published by the National Safety Council. Address 
Sidney J. Williams, Secretary, 208 LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


Road Laws of the American States. 
A digest collected by Lewis H. Machen, Director of the 
Legislative Reference Bureau of Virginia. 1919. 154 


: 4 4 » 
(Apply to Davis Bottom, Superintendent Public Printing, 
Richmond, Va.) 


The Framingham Community Health and 
Tuberculosis Demonstration. 

Report of the Committee on Appraisal. “‘Wh:t Has the 

Demonstration Done? Should It Be Continued?” Octo- 


ber, 1919. 19 pp. (Apply to Professor C. E, A. Winslow, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn.) 


New Rent Laws for New York State 

A 14-page pamphlet published by S. W. Straus & Co., 150 
Broadway, New York City, containing the full text of the 
twelve new statutes passed by the State Legislature 
March 31, 1920—the most important legislation affecting 
real estate interests in New York City for many years. 
(Apply to the company, as above.) 


National Safety News. 

The National Safety Council publishes a 4-page Weekly 
News Letter giving editorial comment, items of progress 
and general information on the various sections of the 
broad field covered by the work of the Council. TIllus- 
trated. (Address the National Safety Council, 168 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill., for subscription and ad- 
vertising rates.) 


Housing Conditions in New York State. 

Report of the Housing Committee of the Reconstruction 
Commission of the State of New York. 65 pp. Also an 
18-page pamphlet containing the “Program of Archi- 
tectural Competition for the Remodeling of a New York 
City Tenement Block” under the auspices of the Joint 
Legislative Committee on Housing and the Reconstruction 
Commission of the State of New York. Both pamphlets 
deted March 26, 1920. (Apply to Clarence S. Stein, 
Secretary, Housing Committee, Reconstruction Commis- 
sion of the State of New York, New York, N. Y.) 


Child Welfare in Kentucky. ; 

An Inquiry by The National Child Labor Committee for 
the Kentucky Child “Labor Association and_the State 
Board of Health, under the direction of Edward N. 
Clopper, Ph. D. The various sections of the report are 
as Teles: “Health,” by H. H. Mitchell, M. D.; 
“Schools,” by Mrs. Elizabeth Bliss Newhall; “Recreation,” 
by Raymond G. Fuller; “Rural Life,” by Charles E. Gib- 
bons; “Child Labor,” by Mrs. Loraine B. Bush; “Juvenile 
Courts.” by Mabel Brown Ellis; “Law and Administra- 
tion,” by W. H. Swift. 1919, 322 pp. (Order from 
the National Child Labor Committee, 105 East 22d Street, 
New York, N. Y.) 


A Group of Municipal Reports 


Buffalo, N. ¥Y.—First Annual Report of the City Plan- 
ning Committee of ‘‘The Council,’’ October 30, 1918- 
December 31, 1919. (Apply to Karl L. McCormick, 
Secretary, City Planning Committee.) 

Fredericksburg, Va.—Annual Report on the Fiscal Af- 
fairs of the City for the year ending December 31, 1919. 
(Apply to Levin J. Houston, Jr., City Manager.) 

New York, N. ¥.—Twentieth Annual Report of the 


Superintendent of Schools, 1918, covering community 
centers, recreation centers, unity centers, extended use 
of the school plant, forums, vacation schools, community 
canning centers, playgrounds, play schools for the all- 
day care of children, swimming pools and shower baths, 
and summer classes for handicapped children. 


Ogden City, Utah.—Annual Report of the Auditor for 
the year 1919, including the report for January, 1920. 
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WHEEL TYPE 
P&H 
EXCAVATOR 
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POWER TRACTION 
P&H BACKFILLERT 


The purchase of a P & H Trenching Unit is a 
terse answer to the question of city trenching. 


On city streets where work must be done with 
uniformity, and dispatch, the P & H combination 
—Excavator, Backfiller, and Tamper—is the 
logical equipment for the job. 


Excavating: steady and fast with none of 
the irregularity and time consumption cf human 
labor and at a cost that shows big in net savings. 


Backfilling: getting the backfill back, and out 
of the way of traffic, in a hurry, and on one man’s 
time. 

Tamping: Finishing up a good job by ram- 
ming the backfill back to stay and with no danger 
of settling pavement later. 


Duy Them 





POWER TRACTION 
P&H TAMPER 


Real facts and figures on P & H Excavating 
Equipment are waiting for you, let us give some 
interesting and valuable data,—send for Bulle- 
tin X and Bulletin IX. 


PAWLING & HARNISGHFEGER GO. 


EST. 1884 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN] 
30 Church Street, New York 124! picondingsts Block, 
704 Stephen Gerard Building Chicago, I 
Pittock Block, iat Ore 


Philadelphia 
926 bag ~ md Central Build- = Central Building, Los 


leans, ngeles, Cal.€ 
47 Fidllity Building. Pitts 821" Macednock Bldg. as 
burgh, Pa. Francisco, Cal. 


“*You see them Wherever you go, and they go Wherever you see them’’ 





— excavators — 
back-fillers - tampers 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for Boards of Public Works, Engineers, Contractors, Purchasing Agents, 
and Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation 
of Public Improvement Undertakings 








An Ever Active Traffic Guard 

Day by day, in perusing the newspapers, one 
sees accounts of traffic policemen who are run 
lown by careless autoists or truck drivers, also 
items about heavy metallic or cement traffic 
posts, which have been broken by vehicles 
striking them and which have smashed radi- 
ators and headlights on the machines which 
have struck them. In order to obviate these 
difficulties, and provide a traffic post which is 
effective and safe under all conditions, J. H. 
Lehman, Elkhart, Ind., is manufacturing a 
traffic direction indicator which may be elec- 
trically or gas lighted, and which, if accidentally 
struck by passing vehicles, will bend over and 
rebound to normal position after the car has 
passed over it. Mr. Lehman has shown in an 
interesting manner the economy of the use of 
a post of this type, by comparing the cost of 
the post with the average wages paid to a 





A TRAFFIC POST THAT ALWAYS STANDS 
UPRIGHT IN SPITE OF BANGS 


policeman. Average police wages are $100 per 
month or more. This equals 40 cents per hour 
lo guard a dangerous corner one week of 168 
hours, at 40 cents per hour, costs $67.20, or con 
siderably more than the cost of the post com 
plete. . Policemen sometimes grow weary, and 
consequently neglect their duty. The trafti 
post, being automatic, never grows weary, and 
it is claimed to be just as good at the end of 
the year as at the beginning. 

The post is painted a flashy color to cor 
respond with standard traffic posts in use in 
any city, or to indicate the various highway 
colors, such as are used by different highway 
associations. The electric or gas light at the 
top is covered with an ordinary lantern top, 
which, if broken, can be replaced by purchas- 
ing a standard lantern globe from any local 
dealer. The electric light can be turned on by 
pushing a button at the central station, thus 
eliminating the need of a man going around to 
visit the posts, and doing away with the possi- 
bility of running into it at night. The posts 
are built complete, so to instal this traffic 
guard, it is only necessary to dig a small hole 
and place in it a conduit bend, fill in with slush 
cement, set in the post and connect the wire. 

The question has been raised many times as 
to whether a permanent traffic post is legal, and 
bitter discussions on this subject have come up. 
It is claimed that the Lehman indicator does 
not violate any of the provisions regarding the 
right of vehicles to have the full use of the 
highway. The post is simply an indicator and 
will do no damage if it becomes necessary to 
run into it in cases of emergency. 


H. W. Clark Company Cited for 
War Work 


The H. W. Clark Company, Mattoon, IIL, 
manufacturers-of rheter boxes and other water- 
works appliances, recently received a certificate 
signed by the Secretary of War, acknowledging 
the valuable services rendered by them during 
the war. The certificate reads as follows: 

“The War Department of the United States 
of America recognizes in this award for dis- 
tinguished service the loyalty, energy and 
efficiency in the performance of the war work 
by which H. W. Clark Co. aided materially in 
obtaining victory for the arms of the United 
States of America in the war with the Imperial 
German Government and the Imperial and 
Royal Austro-Hungarian Government.” 
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CLOW 


In 1833 


The city of New York installed 
some cast iron pipe. It is still in 
successful operation. 


To-day, when you require pipe or 
fittings, specify cast iron and send 


your order to CLOW. 


For years we have specialized in the 
manufacture of cast iron pipe and cast 
iron fittings. Ourstock is complete in all 
standard sizes and we make a special 
feature of rapid service in filling orders. 





Send for “Pipe Economy.” It con- 
tains much valuable information. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 
Sales Offices: 





New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
San Francisco Philadelphia 
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The Manufacture 
and Use of Liquid 
Chlorine 


Chlorine gas is one of 
the products in the manu- 
facture of caustic soda. 
When a current of elec- 
tricity is passed thru an 
electrolytic cell containing 
salt solution, the salt is 
decomposed into its com- 
ponent parts, sodium and 
chlorine. The sodium 
forms caustic soda when 
reacting with water and is 
collected at one of the 
poles. The chlorine is 
freed at the other pole, 
from which it is drawn 
to the liquefaction plant. 
Here it passes thru stages 
of purification by compres- 
sion and_ refrigeration. 
The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the refrigerat- 
ing equipment of the Elec- 
tro Bleaching Gas Com- 
pany, whose sales offices are located at 18 East 
4ist Street, New York City. 

The liquid chlorine manufactured by this 
company is claimed as a result of analysis to 
be from 99.8 to 99.9 per cent chemically pure. 
In order to maintain the purity of liquid 
chlorine and the cleanliness of the cylinders 
in which it is shipped, great care is taken to 
see that cylinders shipped to waterworks and 
sewage disposal plants are always maintained 
for that service, inasmuch as any impurities 
which would float on the surface of the liquid 
would tend to clog the chlorine control ap- 
paratus and possibly at a critical time expose 
whole communities to ravishes of typhoid due 
to a crippled chlorinator. To guard against 
such fouling of cylinders, the Electro Bleach- 
ing Gas Company has set aside several thou- 
sand cylinders for service where the gas is 
passed thru delicate measuring apparatus, 
these cylinders being painted red. Such cylin- 
ders are periodically inspected by removing 
the valve and inserting an incandescent lamp. 
Chlorine for all other uses is shipped in black 
containers. It is claimed that the process of 
manufacture removes every trace of foreign 
matter from the chlorine, and that the cylin- 
ders always contain full weight of chlorine. 

Liquid chlorine is shipped in steel cylinders 
of two sizes, the smaller containing approx- 
imately 100 pounds of chlorine, gross weight 
being about 200 pounds; the larger contain- 
ing approximately 150 pounds of chlorine, the 
gross weight being about 285 pounds. All 
cylinders are carefully tested to withstand an 
internal pressure of 1,000 pounds per square 
inch. The pressure of liquid chlorine at ordi- 
nary room temperature is about 100 pounds 
per square inch. The Interstate Commerce 
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REFRIGERATING AND COMPRESSING EQUIPMENT IN A 
LIQUID CHLORINE FACTORY 


AND APPLIANCES 


Commission regulations provide for the thoro 
periodic inspection of all containers of liquid 
chlorine. The cylinders are provided with 
specially constructed valves which permit of 
easy regulation for the escape of the chlorine 
from the cylinders when in use. The chlorine 
when released from the cylinder immediately 
gasifies and is available in that form. 

The cost of sterilization of water by liquid 
chlorine is extremely low. As an example of 
many cases of questionable economy on the 
part of those responsible for the purity of 
water, the following instance may be cited. 
Not long ago a small town in western New 
York was afflicted with six cases of typhoid 
fever. Fortunately none were fatal. The water 
superintendent stated that while he thought 
the water was entirely safe to drink, he had 
advised chlorination, as the source of this 
supply was a very questionable watershed. 
This plan was turned down because the town 
was poor, the supposition being that the treat- 
ment of the water-supply would prove too ex- 
pensive, altho no real investigation was made 


as to the cost. They were surprised to learn i} 


that, after the initial cost of the chlorinator, 
the daily outlay of the community for chlorine 
would have been less than 15 cents. 


Cummin Locates in New York 


Hart Cummin, recently connected with the 
Platt Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, has resigned 
to become associated with his brother, Gay- 
lord C. Cummin, in municipal consulting engi- 
neering work, with headquarters at 51 Cham- 
bers Street, New York City. Gaylord C. 
Cummin was formerly City Manager of Day- 
= _ later of Jackson and Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 
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‘““‘WEARPROOF’’ 


NO PARKING SIGNS 






For every pur- 

ri pose, and any 

ié/ ; wording de- 
sired. 

“Wear proof” 

“signs possess 

the counter- 

sunken _letter- 

ing time will 

not obliterate. 

Also, Street 

Signs, Highway 

Markers, 


Semaphore 
Traffic 4 Signs, 
Danger Signs, 
etc. 


Write for neu 
calaiog. 
UNION IRON PRODUCTS CO. 
Drawer Hj 


East Chicago, Indiana 














SPECIFY 


Grether Hand Electric Searchlights 
on all new 
Fire, Police, Salvage, Ambulance and Pub 
lic Utilities Motor Apparatus. Add them 
to your present equipment. 
They ferret the dark spots through water, 
smoke or gas. Send for Catalog. 


GRETHER FIRE EQUIPMENT CO. 


Dayton, Ohio 

















PURO x LIIRIY- 


DRINKING 
FOUNTAIN 







Pat. Pending 


Can be used as 
a Glass Filler 


ONLY Sanitary Drinking Fountain 


PURO SANITARY DRINKING 


Haydenville FOUNTAIN CO. Mass. 














Rundle-Spence “Vertico- Slant” 


Overcomes All Objections 
The “VERTICO - 
SLANT” is the very 
latest feature in mod- 
ern drinking equip- 
ment. The stream 
bubbles out at a | 
practical and con- | 
venient angle. Lips 
cannot touch jet— 
water cannot fall 
back. Drinking foun- 
tain experts proclaim 
this fountain as san- 
itary in every re- 
spect — overcoming 
every objection to 
the old bubbler type. 
Ideal for schools, 
public buildings, 
parks and streets. 
Send address for il- 
lustrated descriptive 
mattertreatingonthe 
subjectZof sanitary 
drinking } fountains. 
Our new 74 e 
drinking’ fountain 


Catalog “‘C”’ is ready ~~ 
for distribution. 


Rundle-Spence Mig. Co. Milwaukee 


Wisconsin 





“ 


name we. 
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Dorr Company Organizes Sanitary 
Engineering Department 


The Dorr Company, Engineers, of 101 Park 
avenue, New York City, has recently arranged 
for the separation of its domestic sewage and 
trade waste from its industrial activities by 
organizing a Sanitary Engineering Department. 
\ll_ matters, including engineering service, per- 
taining to treatment of domestic sewage, waste 
waters of tanneries, glue, gelatine, milk prod- 
ucts and corn products factories, cotton, silk 
and textile dyeing and finishing mills, can- 
neries, brass, steel and rolling mills, etc., are 
now being handled by the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Department. 

Colonel I. L. Reeves, C. E., formerly Presi- 
dent of Norwich University, and more recently 
President of the A. E. F, University of France, 
has resigned from the Army to accept the 
management of the department. 


ay 
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Motor Truck Tackles Hauling 
Problem on Heavy Grade 


The front cover of the Town and County 
Edition of THe AmeritcAN City for April 
showed a Selden truck climbing a rough road 
near South Bloomingville, Hocking County, 
Ohio. The rise is 18 feet in 93 feet over a 
rough, rocky hill, which proved very difficult 
for horses with an ordinary load and had 
never been attempted by a motor truck. A 
local fuel supply company found it necessary 
to take considerable material up this grade. 
Horses were used, but it was proposed to cut 
down expenses and time by hauling thru the 
use of a motor truck. The Selden truck was 
selected and successfully made the trip until 
all of the material was moved. 

Transportation has always been a problem 
of the world—of industry, 
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Dayton-Dowd Opens 
Cleveland Branch 


The Dayton-Dow d Company, manufacturers 
of centritugal pumps, Quincy, IIl., has recently 
announced the opening of a branch office in 
Cleveland, Ohio, under the management of L. 
E. Maher of the Maher Engineering Company, 
of Chicago. This office will handle the line of 
Dayton-Dowd centrifugal pumps in addition 
to other mechanical equipment and is pre- 
pared to give prospective pump users complete 
information and recommendations covering 
their pumping problems. 


An Unusual Sewer 
Cleaning Job 


The accompanying illustration shows some 
of the material removed from one section of 
an 18-inch sewer at the Hooker Electrochem- 
ical plant at Niagara Falls, N. Y. This mate- 
rial was removed by one of the B. M. E. com- 
bined sewer-cleaner and root-cutter machines 
formerly sold by the Buffalo Municipal Equip- 
ment Company, Buffalo, N. Y., which has been 
succeeded by Thompson-Fleming, 170 Elliott 
street, Buffalo, N. Y. The material shown in 
the illustration represents an accumulation of 
several years in a sewer which the Hooker 
Electrochemical Company had attempted to 
clean several times, but without satisfaction. 
The material consisted of old soft materials, 
pieces of pipe fittings, boards and hard scale. 
This 18-inch sewer had been reduced to a 
7-inch capacity because of the deposit shown. 
All other appliances which have been tried 
failed to make any impression on this clogging 
material, because it had practically become 
part of the tile, on account of the lime deposit. 
The result of removing the material was so 
satisfactory that the Hooker Electrochemical 
Company decided to use this machine in clean- 
ing all of its sewers, and four additional sets 
of B. M. E. cleaners were sold in the imme- 
diate vicinity because of this excellent piece 
of work. 





commerce, business, home 
and all. Each period has 
brought new transporta- 
tion methods, gradually 
rising from the’ plane of 
human burden _ bearers, 
thru the levels of beasts 
of burden, to the higher 
plane of mechanical car- 
riers. Waterways and 
railways both have carried 
the nation forward, but 
the limitations brought 
out during the war also 
gave opportunity for the 
supplying ~ of greater 
need, and to-day the mo- 
tor truck is a proven fac- 
tor in the success of our 














country, its business and 
prosperity. 


THIS IS THE KIND OF STONY MATERIAL THAT WAS REMOVED 


FROM THE SEWER 
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CITIZENSHIP WEEK 


A Program of Twelve Lectures by 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 


Six Afternoon Lectures on Six Evening Lectures on 
AMERICANIZATION FOR ALIENS AND NATIVES THREE CENTURIES of AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
1. America Among the Nations. 1. 1620—Colonization. 


2. What is an American? 2. 1776—Revolution. 

3. Conserving American Motherhood 3. 1789—Constitution. 

4. American Man-Power. 4. 1861—Secession. 

5. Mobilizing American Education. 5. 1868—Reconstruction. 

6. The Faith of Young America. 6. 1920—World Organization. 

Address all correspondence regarding engagements to Miss Mabel B. Ury, Manager, 
26 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., Telephone Haymarket 4278. 














JAEGER 
CONCRETE MIXER 


for paving and sidewalk work 
Used by progressive municipalities ’ 
and contractors. 
Is your town progressive? 
WRITE FOR DATA 


The Jaeger Machine Co. 


215 West Rich Street 
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Tl STREET ASSESSMENTS Jj] 
EASILY FIGURED 


Assessors will find the Marchant Calculator a great 
time and money saver in working out street assessments, 


WHERE INTRICATE CALCULATIONS MUST BE CORRECT THE MARCHANT IS 
INVALUABLE TO THE ASSESSOR. 


USING A MARCHANT CALCULATOR IS NOT DIFFICULT OR COMPLICATED. 


— IT MULTIPLIES. SUBTRACTS & DIVIDES. 
PONY SPECIAL SEND FOR BULLETIN 4A. 


HPocchant 


CALCULATING MACHINE CO. 
OAKLAND - CALIF. 


oR 


237 RAILWAY EXCHANGE 
BUILDING . | 





















CHICAGO — ILL. 
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Septic Tanks for Schools and 
Industrial Settlements 


The “Sanisep” sewage disposal system manu- 
factured by the Cement Products Company, 
Wilmington, N. C., is built along the lines of 
the well-known L. R. S, system, which was de- 
vised several years ago by officers of the U. S. 
Public Health Service. The Sanisep system 
consists of two tanks, first, a liquefying or 
sludge tank, and second, an effluent tank. These 
tanks are constructed of reinforced concrete, 
and are waterproofed to prevent leakage and 
absorption. The tanks, including the bottom, 
are made in one piece, thus eliminating any 
danger due to leaky joints. It is claimed that 
these tanks are not affected by any corrosive 
action due to acid in the sewage. They have 
sufficient depth to insure complete digestion of 
the sewage, and sufficient area is allowed for 
the formation of a proper bacterial scum or 
mat, 

The sewage is received first in the liquefying 
tank, where a greater portion of the bacterial 
action takes place. By means of an inverted 
“U” pipe, the ends of which extend several 
inches below the water level in the tanks, the 
digested or liquid sewage is carried from the 
liquefying tank into the effluent tank. Here a 
further bacterial action takes place, and the 
liquid is led off into a tile drain, which is laid 
in cinders or other loose material, from which 
it passes off into the soil thru the joints of the 
tile. The Sanisep system has been installed 
in a great many schools and in many villages, 
particularly industrial settlements, where a 
complete sewage disposal system is not advis- 
able and where one or two houses can be con- 
nected up to a small sewage disposal unit. 
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THE SANISEP SYSTEM AS APPLIED TO DWELLINGS 
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Highway Lecture Facilities 

The engineering staff of The Barrett Com- 
pany, 17 Battery Place, New York City, have 
given talks to students in engineering and road 
schools on the application of coal-tar materials 
to the solution of modern road problems. 
These lectures have also been given in good 
roads campaigns, where they have proved of 
great value because they are not too highly 
technical and can be appreciated by all. Dur- 
ing the present season the staff of lecturers in- 
cludes Philip P. Sharples (Harvard, 1895), 
Manager of the General Tarvia Department; 
John S. Crandell (New York University, 
1904), Consulting Engineer; Walter Buehler 
(Purdue, 1902), Consulting Engineer, Wood 
Preservation; Paul K. Sheidler (Ohio State 
University, 1909); and C. S. Reeves (Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, 1897). 

The lectures, which are illustrated by lan- 
tern slides or moving pictures, cover the fol- 
lowing topics: 1, chemistry, manufacture and 
control-testing of refined tars; 2, laboratory 
tests to which road tars are subjected; 3, the 
construction of pavements with refined tar; 
4, city pavements of the block type; 5, wood 
preservation ; 6, wood-block pavement; 7, main- 
tenance; 8, maintenance of broken stone and 
gravel roads. 


New Licensees for Wire-Cut 
Lug Brick 

The Dunn Wire-Cut Lug Brick Company, 
Conneaut, Ohio, has recently announced that the 
Patton Clay Manufacturing Company, Patton, 
Pa., one of the leading paving brick plants in 
Pennsylvania, has become a licensee of the for- 
mer company and will engage in the manufac- 
ture of wire-cut lug paving brick. 
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Concrete Lighting 
Standards 


Elegance, Permanence, _ 
Utility Combined | 
THE BOULEVARD — Height 13’-0”. ~ 


For Parks, Drives and Boulevards. 


2. THE BROADWAY — Height 10’-0’. 


For Business Thoroughfares and 
Residential Lighting. 


3. THE UTILITY — Height 7’-0”. 


For Safety Islands, Entrances to 
Public Buildings and Ornamental 
Lighting. 








1. 





Write for particulars 
American Concrete Products Co. 


30 N. La Salle St. Chicago, Ill. = 
Ww 
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The MURDOCK 


PATENT ANTI-FREEZING 


BusBLE Font 


Is the only drinking fountain 
made that was designed and is 
built solely for outdoor use. 
It does not have to be turned 





off at the approach of cold 
weather. 
THE ONLY FOUNTAIN 


MADE THAT IS STRONG 
ENOUGH TO WITHSTAND 
PUBLIC ABUSE. 





Perfectly adapted for use on the Pub- 
lic Streets, in Parks, Playgrounds, 
School Yards, and all semi-exposed or 
uncertainly heated enclosures. 





Write for fully illustrated literature to 


The MURDOCK MPG. & SUPPLY CO. 


(THE ORIGINAL HYDRANT HOUSE) 
CINCINNATI, - - - OHIO 


Builders of Water Service devices since 1853 








ET. BARNUN WIRE-~IRON WORK 








If you are interested in any of the Catalogues specified 
below, please give full particulars when writing, so we 
may send you the most suitable literature and in- 
formation, 


Iron 
Jail Doors Stairs 
Steel Folding 
Window Steel 
Guards Bunks 





STEEL LATTICE JAIL CAGE 


. 458 of Jail and Prison Work. 

. 509 of Canopies and Porticos. 
. 532 of Iron and Wire Fencing. 
. 534 of Builders’ Iron Work. 

. 439 of Fire Escapes. 

. 429 of Wire Signs. 

. 5300 General. 


In addition to these Catalogs and Portfolios, we have 
on file thousan of special designs. A selection of 
these together with a drawing to fit your particular 
needs will be sent you promptly upon request. 
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A KINNEY DISTRIBUTOR FOR SPREADING BITUMINOUS MATERIALS ON ROAD SURFACES 


Applying Bituminous Material 
for Road Maintenance 


In the treatment of roads and highways with 
bituminous material it is well known that the 
proper application of such materials is of as 
much importance as the quality or nature of 
the material itself. Good material has been 
injured or condemned and time and money 
wasted because of the use of crude methods 
of application and the use of inferior apparatus 
with consequent unsatisfactory results. The 
Kinney Manufacturing Company, Boston, 
Mass., ‘manufactures an efficient combination 
auto heater and distributor for heating and 
applying under pressure all kinds of bitumi- 
nous materials, either hot or cold, for road 
construction, maintenance or dust laying. The 
amount of heat and volume of material applied 
are under constant control of the operator, and 
positive pressure within the tank at all times 
is produced by the Kinney pump. One of the 
particular features of this distributor is that 
it can be demounted from the truck chassis in 
order that the truck itself may be available for 
other purposes when not required for road 
oiling. The tank is mounted upon a separate 
sub-frame so that it is only necessary to re- 
move the bolts connecting it with the steel 
frame of the truck and by means of falls lift 
the entire oiling outfit as one unit from the 
truck chassis. The time required for demount- 
ing need not exceed ™%-hour and is accom- 
plished without detaching any parts, discon- 
necting any piping or in any way disturbing 
the adjustment of the tank equipment. By 
this arrangement the truck becomes a perma- 
nent all-the-year-round investment, while the 
distributor is available during the entire sea- 
son when it is needed. 

The tank of the distributor is fitted with 
horizontal tubes and equipped ‘with’ kerosene 
oil burners so arranged as to convey the hot 


gases through the tubes, giving high heating 
efficiency. The pump is of the rotating plunger 
type, of sufficient capacity to give a uniform 
pressure at the nozzles. Che nozzles are 
adapted to produce a uniform spray in any 
desired volume and are so made that with 
proper care they will not become clogged 
through accumulation or hardening of ma 
terial. All valves and controllit e so 
arranged that they may be manipulated by th« 
operator from his seat at the rear of the ap 
paratus., 





Safety Equipment for Muni- 
cipal Linemen 


The protection of employes against high volt 
age circuits in municipal electric power plants 
is imperative. F. A. Hardy & Co., 10 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicagi anufacture line 
man’s blankets and rubber gloves of high grade 
for the use of the lineman when at work on 
high-tension circuits. Leather protection gloves 
are also manufactured by this company. 

The safety blankets for linemen are com- 
posed of two thicknesses of steam-cured rub- 
ber, between which fabric is inserted, the whole 


being vulcanized into one solid sheet 1/16-inch 
thick and 36 inches square This provides 
ample protection against wits of as much 


as 25,000 volts. 





A PROTECTING GLOVE FOR LINEMEN 

















Modern and 
ip) Serviceable 


Modern ornamental street 
lighting renders various 
services of material benefit. 
First, it provides efficient il- 
lumination for your city. 
Second, it protects the light- 
ed area from any possible 
crime. Criminals of all 
kinds prefer to work in the 
dark. They abhor light. 


There are several other 
benefits to be derived from 
up-to-date street lighting, 
and if you are interested in 
maintaining tle prestige of 
your city—if you are inter- 
ested in creating civic pride 

if you are interested in 
making a better city—send 
for our illustrated booklet. 


APPEARANCE 


Our ornamental lighting sys- 
tem is on the job 24 hours 
out of every 24. At night 
it lights up your business 
streets, residential sections, 
parks and boulevards. Dur- 
ing the day the handsome 
poles greatly aid in beauty- 
fying your city. There is 
nothing that can make a 
town more attractive than 
a neatly laid out system of 
ornamental street lighting. 


Send your address for big 


descriptive booklet including 
many styles and designs. 


KING 


MFG. 


53 W. Jackson Pi 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Watrous 
Sanitary 
Soap Systems 
For Public Buildings 


Convenient, cleanly wash-room 
facilities are much appreciated by the 
public. The Watrous Gravity Liquid 
Soap System is simple, sanitary, easily 
operated, with no moving parts to get 
out of order. 


The one central container is easily 
refilled, does not clog—the simple 
valve in the dispenser regulates an 
even, non-wasting supply of soap. 
Ideal for all municipal or public build- 
ings. 

Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Equip- 
ment includes Watrous Duojet Closets, 
Self-Closing Cocks, Urinals, Drinking 
Fountains, etc. Write for Complete 
Catalog, sent free on request. 


The Imperial Brass Manulacturing Co. 
Chicago, Ill: 


1209 W. Harrison St. 
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FRONT VIEW OF A SIDE DUMP TRUCK 


Side-Dumping Motor Trucks 


For convenience in handling material, it is 
not always desirable to have to dump the body 
ot a motor truck at the rear. Because of this 
the Denby Motor Truck Com- 
pany, Detroit, Mich., is using 
an entirely new dump body 
for use in excavation work. 
This new style of mechanical 
side-dump steel body was 
chosen because it incorporated 
distinctive features which 
adapt it especially for this 
service. The entire space back 
of the cab is available for 
pay load, inasmuch as_ the 
space usually needed for the 
hydraulic hoist is used for the 
body itself. In handling waste 
material where unit cost must 
be kept down, this point is 
most important. The body 
dumps away from the road 
without backing into loose soil. 
Wet clay or other similar ma- 
terial has a larger space from which to dis- 
charge with this type body, as the entire side 
forms the gate. This eliminates clogging and 
allows the load to dump in a long pile, reducing 
the amount of labor necessary for spreading. 
The dumping mechanism is simple and compact 
and gives little trouble in operation. In road 
building or in handling most classes of bulk 
materials, the side-dumping principle should be 
of value, as the materials can be deposited 
quickly and without blocking the road for addi- 
tional loads. 


Wood in Charge of Goodyear 
Good Roads Bureau 


The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company, 
of Akron, Ohio, has recently established a 
Goods Roads Bureau for the furtherance of 
good roads education and highway construc- 
tion thruout the United States. C. M. Wood, 


formerly Sales Engineer for the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company, has assumed charge of this 
new bureau. 

The Goodyear Company has always been 
prominent in good roads education and has 
sought to improve highway construction and 
to promote good roads legislation. The Good 


surface, that there is 
and 
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Roads Bureau has beer 
lished in the same _ spirit 
which prompted the com 
pany to materially aid the 
Lincoln Highway when as 
sistance was needed It ts 
the function of the Bureau 
to work for the pr tio 
of good roads, paying espe 
cial attention to seeing that 
hard-surfaced roads are s 
constructed that they will 

adequate for the needs 

transportation in 
years, and that they are wid 
enough for trucks to pass 
without getting off the ard 
proper road 


that foundations are laid correctly 





BACK VIEW OF TRUCK SHOWING SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION 


Austin Company Increases 
Facilities 


The F. C. Austin Machinery Company is in 
corporated to take over the entire business of 
the F. C. Austin Company, Inc., the Municipal 
Engineering & Contracting Company, and the 
Muskegon plants of the Linderman Steel & 
Machine Company, and retains the personnel 
of the companies, whose combined efforts are 
directed towards supplying the demand for the 
Austin machine. F. C. Austin retires from the 
active management, and the President of the 
Linderman Company, B. A. Linderman, as 
sumes control. The offices of the combination 
will remain in the Railway Exchange Building, 
Chicago. 

The F. C. Austin Company combines with the 
Linderman Company plants, whose productive 
organization and enormous manufacturing fa- 
cilities created such favorable comment during 
the war. This combination increases eight- 
fold the capacity of the present Austin output, 
and gives the new company what is said to be 
the largest capacity for earth-loading and 
cement-working machinery in the United 
States. 
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Live wires! 


If these wires carried 
25,000 volts he would 
be perfectly safe 


The Harco Lineman's Blanket 
is a new safety protector to be 
used around live wires and trans- 
formers. 


It is composed of two thick- 
nesses of steam-cured rubber be- 
tween which fabric is inserted and 
then all are vulcanized together 
in one solid sheet, one-sixteenth 
inch thick and 36 inches square. 


The edges are heavily beaded 
so that the blanket may be held 
in place on wires by wooden 
clothes pin clips. 


The HARCO 


Lineman’s Safety Blanket 


PATENT PENDING 


The Harco Lineman’s Blanket is 
so pliable that it folds easily and can 
be carried tucked in the workman's 
belt. It has been submitted to The 


National Electric Light Association 
and the Bureau of Safety of Chicago. 


Write us for a detailed description 


and price list. 


Harco Rubber Lineman’s Gloves 


The Harco Gloves are made from 
the highest grade of pure gum rub- 
ber to withstand high voltage. 


We can also furnish the leather 
protection gloves. 


Both have been approved by the 


above mentioned organizations and 
are in use by a great many of the 
public utilities of the United States 
and Canada. 


Write for Safety Catalog 


F. A. HARDY & CO., Safety Department 


10 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


15 W. 35th St., New York 


Branches: Denver Atlanta St.Paul Dallas San Francisco 
‘Everything for Safety’’ 
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A Light Chemical 
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Truck for the Small 
Town or Suburb 


Motor fire apparatus is 
recognized as the standard 
fire department equipment 
to-day. In the city heavy 
pieces of equipment are 
necessary, but.in the suburbs 
or small towns or rural com- 
munities, where such a heavy 
investment would be an un- 
necessary burden on the tax- 
payer, it is well for the mu- 
nicipal authorities to con- 














sider equipping the depart- 
ment with motor apparatus 
such as that made by The 
Prospect Manufacturing 
Company, Prospect, Ohio. Almost everyone 
knows how to drive a Ford machine, so 
this chassis was chosen as the standard for 
mounting the Deluge chemical equipment, which 
is put out by The Prospect Manufacturing 
Company. The equipment for one standard 
car includes a standard Ford machine with 
non-skid rear tires, two 30-gallon chemical 
tanks, operated independently and each con- 


taining the necessary lead receptacles for opi 


erating the tanks. One 3-gallon chemical ex- 
tinguisher is mounted on the’ running board, 
and one I-quart extinguisher on the dash- 
board. An automatic hose reel equipped with 
200 feet of 44-inch chemical hose, 150 feet of 
5-ply red-covered hose with brass couplings 
and a polished brass shut-off nozzle are pro- 
vided with the machine. One portable elec- 
tric fire department search-light, one lantern, 
one crowbar, and ten buckets are also supplied, 
as well as a 24-foot windlass extension fire 
ladder in two sections. The other equipment 
consists of the usual material pertinent to com- 
plete fire department equipment. 


New York Office of Imperial 
Brass 


The Imperial Brass Manufacturing Company 
has recently announced that on and after May 
I, 1920, its New York office will be located in 
Suite 605, Longacre Building, 42nd Street and 
Broadway, New York City. 


Kelly-Springfield General Sales 
Department in New York 


The General Sales Department of the Kelly- 
Springfield Tire Company, which was formerly 
located in Cleveland, Ohio, has been for several 
months installed at 1710 Broadway, New York 
City, where any inquiries regarding sales should 
be addressed. 


Champion Corporation New 
in Name Only 


The great diversity of lines manufactured by 
the Champion Potato Machinery Company, 
Hammond, Ind., has led to a change of name, 


TYPICAL UNIT CHEMICAL CAR FOR RURAL AND 


STBURBAN SERVICE 


so that this company will henceforth be known 
as the Champion Corporation. The natural in 
ference from the earlier name was that their 
activities were limited to the manufacture of 
potato machinery, although municipal officials 
know this company through its se wer- cleaning 
machines, which have been used in many 
localities. 


Elgin Articles on Street 
Cleaning 

As announced in the April issue of IH 
AMERICAN City at the end of the article, 
“Cooperation in Street Cleaning,” by Theodore 
Eichhorn, Superintendent, Department of Streets 
and Public Improvements, Erie, Pa., the Elgiu 
Sales Corporation has recently held a competion 
among street-cleaning superintendents and engi 
neers for the best article on street cleaning. The 
committee of award consisted of Arnold B 
McStay, Commissioner of Street Cleaning, New 
York City; George A. Dodge, President of the 
Elgin Sales Corporation, and Edgar J. Butter 
heim, President of THe American City. This 
committee awarded first prize to the article men 
tioned above. Second prize was given to Charles 
©. Davis, Superintendent, Bureau of Street 
Sanitation, Milwaukee, Wis., for his article, 
“Careful Citizens Can Minimize Street Clear 
ing,” which appears in this issue of Toe AMER! 
can City. It is with deep gratification that 
THE AMERICAN City is able to publish two such 
excellent articles on the general features of 
street cleaning and the need of more coOperatio1 
on the part of the public. 


Steel Fabric’s New Philadelphia 
Office 


D. Beaton, Eastern representative of the 


t 


National Steel Fabric Company, has recent! 


uly 


announced that the Philadelphia office of this 
company is now located at 502 Pennsylvania 


Building, Philadelphia, Pa. This company spe 
cializes in the sale of steel fabric for reinfor« 
ing concrete roads, having purchased the Hig! 
way Department of the H, H. Robertson Com 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., early this year. 
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Protect Both Your Linemen and Your 
Distribution Transformers with— 


Type OD Safety First Fuse Boxes 
















Expulsion-Type Fuse Heavy Spring 


Tube heldin clips. Easily the only live parts 
Jetached with one hand. 
Clips do not carry any Toggle-Lock positively 


holds door closed and 


ae F insures Contact. 


Double Screw 
Terminals in line 
with bushings. 
eens 
Bushing with large 


opening close 
under fuse tube 


urrent 


Pillar Porcelain Insulator. 


Door reinforced at top 


and bottom to prevent 
conditions. 


warp ing 
We 
ELECTRIC 
Parts to be handled are automat- 


ically and completely separated from 
all live parts, with door open. 

Reliable operation and protection to trans- 
formers on shorts assur 

Screw driver only tool necessary for instal- 

lation. 

Box fastened to cross arms by screws, line connec- 
tions made by inserting bared ends of leads into 
terminals mounted on the contact fingers, directly in line 

with the entrance bushings. Perfect contact with- 
out any soldering assured by two terminal screws. 
Re-fusing easily and quickly accom- 
plished, without the use of fuse tongs or hook- 
icks. 
” Doors opened and fuse tube removed with one 
hand. Cap at top of tube unscrewed, and fuse, 
consisting of fuse wire cut to length and in- 
cased in asbestos sleeving, fastened to 
screw binding post on cap. Fuse 
inserted in tube and fastened 
to bottom screw binding 
post. Tube replaced 
with one hand and 
door cl 


Extra-Heavy 
Porcelain Bushings 





























Type OD 
Fuse Boxes 100 “ 
are safe under all possible 
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Frazier, Ellms & Sheal 
Form Engineering 
Company 


The incorporation of the Frazier 
Ellms-Sheal Company has recently 
been announced. This new cor- 
poration will conduct a general en- 
gineering business in the design 
and construction of water-works, 
pumping and power plants, water 
purification and sewage disposal 
plants, sewer and drainage systems 
and buildings. The company is 
also prepared to conduct engineer- 
ing investigations, compile reports 
and make appraisals. The active 
members of this company have 
been engaged for many years in 


consulting engineering work, but CARRYING A COMPLETE SET OF FORMS OUT TO THE 


along the lines of their individual 
specialties. 3y combining their 

varied experience and special training they ar¢ 
able to offer technical service in a wide field 
The offices of the company are in the Illumi 
nating Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 











FORMS COLLAPSED AND REMOVED 
FROM CULVERT 


Culvert Frame Saves Time 
in Culvert Building 

High prices of labor and lumber are creating 
much interest in quicker and less expensive 
methods for building concrete culvert forms 
among highway officials and contractors. 

The culvert frame here shown is being used 


METHODS, MATERIALS 





AND APPLIANCES 


JOB BY MOTOR TRUCK 


extensively on highway work The frame 
are of steel, guaranteed by the makers not to 
bulge, buckle or sag from the weight of the 
concrete. They come in 4-foot sections at 
are set up end to end with a space betweet 
the sections if necessary, to make the required 
length of culvert. Four sections are sufficient 
to make a 30-foot culvert he frames ar 
adjustable both in height and widtl d thei 
use eliminates the necessity of buying it 
ting up lumber for every different size culvert 
needed. 

As the frames do not come apart t simply 
collapse, to be removed from the lvert, they 
are very simple to use. To build a culvert, tl 
trames are set up as shown, the lumber placed 
around them, not nailed, and the j: s ready 
for pouring concrete. When the vert is 


uished, a pull at one point collapses the frame 
\ pull at another “jack-knifes” it away from 


the sides, so that it comes out sily The 
whole process, both in erecting and removing 
is accomplished much quicker than lumber 
bracing can be built and torn out 

Culverts with fillets or square rners are 
built with these frames, and with the collaps 
ing of the frames the lumber comes away in 
the best possible condition. The frames are 
known as the Storms One-Man Coll ib] 
Culvert Frames and are made by the Storms 


Manufacturing Company, Crawfordsville, Ind 





special cases where due notice is given. 


other ways in which it can give service. 


bearing on their work. 





This Magazine Is Not Copyrighted 


The articles and illustrations in this magazine are not copyrighted except in 


The publishers are glad to have the ma 


ter al used in other publications, in addresses before public gatherings and in 


It is requested only that credit be given 


Tue AMERICAN City in any use that may be made of extracts from its pages 
It is sometimes possible for us to lend photographs and plates for purposes of 
illustration. Public officials, chambers of commerce and civic organizations will 
find it profitable to cull from the magazine each month articles and items which have 
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350,000 


Chances for Disaster 


One thousand times a day the fire departments 
in the United States are called out to extin- 
guish fires. One thousand times a day there 
is the possibility that the alarm will be so 
delayed that the fire will get a start and leave 
families homeless, industries destroyed and 
even leave an entire city barren. 








Delayed alarms are a most potent cause of 
our big fire losses according to leading au- 
thorities. Delayed alarms are unnecessary; 
criminally unnecessary. In most cases they 
are caused by one of two things. Either the 
fire alarm boxes were so far apart that time 
was lost getting to them or the telephone was 
used and the inevitable mistake made. 


The cause and cost of delayed alarms are 
treated in our booklet “A Box a Block.” 
This subject is so important that every city 
official should consider it. If you have not 
read this booklet send for your free copy today. 


The Gamewell 
Fire Alarm Telegraph Co. 


Offices and Works 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


GAMEWELL 


FOR 


~ SAFETY 
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